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ELIGIOUS OONTROVERSY is entirely excluded 

from this paper. The Times does not even reply to 
its own assailants. Its only answer to attac is 
to labor more industriously to make a paper, which 
shall be worthy of the pa of warm-hearted, 
working Christians, and which breathe throughout 
the spirit of meekness and love. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 
The Earliest Sunday-School. 


THE readers of the Times have doubtless 

noticed that a considerable discussion has 
been carried on in the public press, for some 
time past, with reference ,to the question, 
“Who established the first Sunday-school ? 
I do not suppose the question is very im- 
portant, although a little dogmatism or a 
spice of temper has been exhibited, we regret 
to say, in one or two instances, in some jour- 
nals, with reference to the subject. 

For a score of years I have been accustomed 
to lay aside such notices as seemed to me to be 
authentic on the subject, and although there 
may possibly be some errors in them which I 
have been unable to detect, yet I beg leave 
to lay them as they are before the readers of 
the Times. 

It seems that the first Sabbath-school es- 
tablished in England, was by the Rev. Joseph 
Alleine, author of the “ Alarm to the Uncon- 
verted,” as early as 1688. The next estab- 
lished, of which I have any account, was by 
Bishop Lathbury, in 1693. The next, in Eng- 
land, was by Theophilus Lindsey, of Catterick, 
in 1763. The next was by Miss Harrison, 
(afterwards Mrs. Catherine Cappe,) at Bedale, 
in 1765, an account of which may be seen 
in the memoir of Miss Cappe. The next of 
which I have any account was by Miss Ball, 
at High Wycombe, in 1769, and then by Robert 
Raikes in 1781, who introduced it as a grand 
systematic institution for the masses of neg- 
lected children. 


Tue First Sassatu-ScHoon in AmMuRICA. 


We have various accounts. Ellis, in his 
history of Roxbury, Mass., says of the church, 
“Tn 1674 (14 years before Alleine in England), 
6th day, 1lth month, is the first record of a 
Sabbath-school.” The record adds: “This 
day we restored a primitive practice for re- 
training up our youth.” “The male and 
female youth meet in separate place, and stay 
every Sabbath after morning exercise, and 
the elders examine their remembrance in the 
catechism, and whatever else may convene.” 
“A catechism was printed in 1641.” 

But the first Sunday-school of which we 
have any very definite account was establish- 
ed before the year 1747—between thirty and 
forty years previous to the time of Robert 
Raikes’s first school—by a common scheol 
teacher named Ludwig Hacker, in Ephrata, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. We have an 
authentic account of the regular continuance 
of this school fora period of between 30 and 
40 years, until the year 1777, or within four 
years of the time of Robert Raikes. 

That this school included in its instruction 
the religious element as truly as it is contained 
in our Sabbath-schools of the present day, we 
are assured by aletterfrom Wm M. Fahnestock, 
M. D., to the Rev. Dr. Brantley, dated Ephra- 
ta, Lancaster county, Pa., February, 3d, 1835. 
Dr. F. says, “It flourished many years, and 
was attended with some remarkable conse- 
quences. It produced an anxious inquiry 
among the juvenile population, who attend- 
ed the school, which soon displayed itself in 
what is now termed a revival of religion. 
The scholars who also attended the regular 
day-school, were found meeting together 
daily, between school-hours, to pray and ex- 
hort one another. On this discovery a tem- 
porary room was provided, where they met 
regularly twice a day, under the superinten- 
dence of one of the brethren. 

The excitement increased to excess, and 


‘the pastor, Brises, considering it a zeal not 


according to knowledge, discouraged the 
building of a house for meetings separate 
from the society, which had been commenced 
and partly under way, as recorded in the 
minutes of the society in the year 1749. 
Ludwig Hacker, who was the projector, in 
union with some of the brethren of the so- 
ciety, conducted the school (without pay it is 
believed,) to give instruction to the indigent 
children who were kept from regular school, 
by the employment which their necessities 
obliged them to be engaged at, as well as to 
give religious instruction to those in better 
circumstances. Hacker came to Ephrata, in 
the year 1739, and it is presumed that the 
Sabbath-school was commeneed soon after. 

After the battle of Brandywine, in the re- 
volutionary war, the Sabbath-school room, 
with others, was given up for a hospital, 
which was occupied as such for a long time; 
and the school was never afterwards resumed. 

I have ascertained from an aged brother, 
(72 years,) Thomas Davis, who now resides 
in Chester county, that he went to the Sab- 
bath-school in Ephrata, and that he was 
about twelve or thirteen years of age, when 
it was discontinued.” 

_ The next Sabbath-school in the order of 
time, as I believe, was by that devoted ser- 
vant of the Master, Bishop Ashbury, of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Hanover, Vir- 
ginia. _ Bishop Asbury’s school, according to 
Mr. Strickland, his biographer, was established 
in the year 1786. Some name a year or two 
earlier. We think to him belongs the honor of 
having first brought across the great water 
the Robert Raikes idea of Sunday-schools. 
All honor to so glorious a work, thrice glori- 
ous because so promptly done. 

Next we are told that, “In December, 1790, 
@ meeting was held in the city of Philadel- 
phia, ‘for the purpose of taking into conside. 
ration the establishment of Sunday-schools 
for that city.” On the 26th of that month, a 
constitution was adopted for the “ First-day 
or Sunday-school Society.” In March, 1791, 
their first school was opened for the admis- 
sion of children, and two or three others were 
established by them the same year. This 
association, ‘‘ The First Day or Sunday-school 
Society,” still lives, and is an efficient and 
useful organization. 

_ The only other school established in Ame- 
riea before the year 1800, was by Samuel 
Slater, Esq., in Pawtucket, R.L, in 1797. It 





was opened for the benefit of the many fac- 
tory operatives of Mr. Slater, and it is an in- 
teresting fact that Mr. Collier, then a student 
of Brown University, and who subsequently, 
and for many years, was a Baptist clergyman, 
at Charlestown, Mass., and who afterwards 
became a missionary at large in the city of 
Boston, where he was much esteemed for his 
benevolence and piety, was its first superin- 
tendent and teacher. 


Tax Oxvvgst Sassara-Scaoon. 


In the year 1857, we have an account of 
the fifty-third anniversary of the Broadway 
Baptist Sabbath-school, Baltimore. It was 
opened in 1804. The principal teacher was 
George Carman, a Scotch Baptist, who then 
had not long been a resident of this country. 
Only one of its original scholars yet lives. 


Tue First Sansatu-Scuoor ww New EnoGianp. 


In the Life of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, 
pp. 42, 44, is an account of a Sunday-school 
established by Mrs. Amos Tappan, the sister 
of Dr. Buckminster, in Portsmouth, N. H., in 
the year 1803. This school appears to have 
been very much of the character of the pre- 
sent mission-schools of New York. Thescho- 
lars were poor and degraded children, girls, 
and the teachers were young ladies, enlisted 
gratuitously in the work. A week-day in- 
dustrial school was connected with it. 


Tue First Sunpay-Scuoot in New York. 


A variety of impressions prevails in re- 
gard to the question, when the first Sab- 
bath-school in New York city was establish- 
ed. In the life of Isabella Graham, of the 
American Tract Society, it is stated in chap- 
ter 7, p. 167, in giving her life for 1800 and 
1861, that “she engaged widows fer a small 
compensation to open a day-school for the 
instruction of the children of widows in dis- 
tant parts of the city; she also established 
two Sabbath-schools, one of which she super- 
intended herself, and the other she placed 
under the charge of her daughter.” 

In the 9th chapter, p. 256, it seems quite 
certain, that these Sabbath-schools were esta- 
blished by her previous to the 1804, for the 
memoir says of Miss Farquharson, a lady of 
genius, piety and benevolence, whom Mrs. 
Graham had educated and prepared to be- 
come her assistant in teaching: “ Miss Far- 
quharson declined to succeed her, preferring 
to accompany and enjoy the society of her 
patroness and friend. Until 1804, she proved 
as efficient an assistant to Mrs. Graham in 
her charitable labors, in the widows society 
and Sabbath-school, as she had been in her 
boarding-school.” 

In order to render it certain that this Sab- 
bath-school in which Miss Farquharson assist- 
ed Mrs. Graham, was on, or previous to 1804, 
we will further add that this lady, Miss F., du- 
ring the prevalence of the yellow fever in 
1804, broke a blood vessel, and on account 
of ill-health sailed for the East Indies via 
England, where during her stay in Birming- 
ham, she entered into a marriage engagement 
with a missionary, and became the first Ame- 
rican missionary to the heathen, as will be 
seen in the tract, entitled “The Missionary 
Wife,” by the Rev. Robert Knill. 

Just before Mrs. Graham died, it is also 
stated with reference to another of her day- 
schools in 1814, that a Sabbath-school was 
then established also. So that our present 
impression is that Jsabella Graham, in con- 
nection with Divie Bethune and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Joana Bethune, established the first 
Sabbath-schools in New York city, and we in- 
fer that at least Mrs. Graham and her daugh- 
ter, and Miss Farquharson (if not others of the 
thirty-nine young ladies of the first rank and 
station who gave their unpaid services to 
Mrs. Graham’s week-day mission-school,) 
were unpaid teachers in their Sabbath-schools 
at that early day. 

A few years later, Mr. Charles G. Somers, 
now the venerable Rev. Dr. Somers, of this 
city, established valuable mission-schools in 
New York, in connection with the Baptist 
denomination. We have not the items at 
hand to trace the movement in other denomi- 
nations. 

From this time these schools gradually ex- 
tended to other cities, one paper says to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in 1809, and to Boston in 1812, 
and to Beverly, Mass., 1810, but of this I 
know not. 

In preparing this paper I have only had ac- 
cess to such sources of information as are 
common to the public, and I will therefore 
feel obliged for the correction of any error 
into which I may have inadvertently fallen. 

R. G. Parper. 

New York, July 16, 1860. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


The First American Sunday-School. 


HAVE been quite interested in the various 
claims, lately presented in your columns, 
to the honor of establishing the First Sunday- 
schoolin America. All honor to those early 
schools whose existence you have proved, 
and honor to all true Sunday-school workers! 
In those early days the press did not give 
so great publicity to every new undertaking 
as at the present time ; still there are records 
that sustain me in claiming for the Methodists 
an honorable place in the lists. 

Some five years subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of the first Sunday-school hy Robert 
Raikes, in England, Wesley introduced Sun- 
day-schools into his societies, with two 
valuable improvements, namely :—-unpaid 
teachers, and exclusively religious instruc- 
tion. At about the same time, viz., in 1786, 
that indefatigable pioneer of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism in America, Francis Asbury, opened a 
school in Hanover county, Va., in the house 
of Thomas Crenshaw. One of the first fruits 
of this school was the conversion of John 
Charleston, who afterward became a useful 
and efficient minister of the gospel in the 
Methodist Episcopal church. (The Pioneer 
Bishop, by W. P. Strickland, p. 217. 

Again, the members of one of the Methodist 
Conferences for 1790, resolved “to labor as 
the heart and soul of one man to establish 
Sunday-schools in or near the places of pub- 
lic worship ;” and the measure was carried 
out, and to some extent, by the teachers who 
tendered their services gratuitously, (Bang’s 
History of Methodism, vol I.) 

These facts are, as you see, well authenti- 
cated, and unless some new proof can be 
shown of the establishment of other schools 
at an earlier date, these are conclusive evi- 
dence, to my mind, that the Methodist Epis- 
copal church deserves the honor of having 
first transplanted this now luxuriant tree into 
the fertile soil of America. D 

New York, July 16th, 1860. 

For the Sunday-School Times. 

Sunpay-Scnoon Lisranizs.—These should 
be composed of such books only as are suita- 
ble for Sunday reading. F. GC, 

June 4th, 1860. 








Tas mind is likeatrunk If well packed, 


it holds almost anything; if il packed, next 
to nothing. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


INDOLENCE OUR FOE. 


66 BLL, Henry,” said Mr. Sedgwick to 
his son, who was leaning on the 
gate-post indolently, “I am hopeless of 
making anything of youin this world! Other 
men have sons to be proud of, while I must 
blush for mine. However, talking will avail 
nothing ; I have tried that, in vain ;” and with 
an air of desperation and hopelessness, the 
father passed on to meet the stage which con- 
veyed him to his counting-house in the city. 

He was early, and walked leisurely and ab- 
stractedly onward. On his way, he encoun- 
tered the village rector. 

“ You look thoughtful, Mr. Sedgwick. No 
new business trouble, I trust,” said the Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone. 

“No, my friend, nothing new; but the 
thought of my son disturbs me. He is at an 
age when every moment should be occupied 
in the advancemement of his edueation ; and 
yet I can excite in him no ambition. He isa 
prey to indolence.” 

“ How do you talk to him, Mr. Sedgwick?” 

“ Despairingly, almost.” 

“ Suppose that you should do so encourag- 
ingly? Different constitutions require differ- 
ent treatment from the physician. Tonics for 
one, anodynes for another. The curb, at times, 
for the untrained steed; at others, the whip 
and spur; but never degrade a boy in hisown 


esteem, for there is a sense in which to be | 


“lowly in our own eyes,” is death to effort.” 

“Mr, Johnstone, may I ask that you will 
use your influence with Henry? Perhaps he 
istoo much accustomed to me, and to my 
mode of reasoning. A new voice may be 
effectual.” 

“With all my heart, if you think I may 
prevail.” 
* * * * * * * * 

Meantime, Henry still leaned upon the gate- 
post, in the warm September sun, and listen- 
ed to the distant sound of the waterfall that 
turned the mill-wheel, and the dreamy hum 
of the insects, till he, too, fell almost to 
dreaming. 

“| wonder what father expects of me? He 
always told me I was good for nothing. I 
suppose some people in this world are born 
for nothing. I did not make myself, and how 
can I help it? I can’t act against my na- 
ture.” 

The last theught was uttered, unconscious- 
ly, aloud. 

“Can you not, my boy? Have you ever 
tried?” 

The double interrogatory startled Henry, 
who had just drawn his straw hat further over 
his eyes, and was about to lie down on the 
velvet grass of the lawn, and look at the 
clouds, and dream away the hours until dinner- 
time. After that, he would go outin the fish- 
ing-boat with his companions; but “ fishing 
was very wearisome,” and so he generally lay 
in the boat, and watched the rod and line, 
and their shadows on the water, while they 
fished. 

To the rector’s question, “ Have you ever 
tried ?” he answered languidly, 

“No, sir. Father says I am fit for nothing. 
I suppose I was born so.” 

“No, my boy, you were born as other peo- 
ple are; with faculties designed to be of use 
in the world. Do you suppose that your 
Creator made anything in vain? Why, even 
the insects are reproaching you. While you 
are dreaming, they are at work; and this 
musical humming to which you are listening, 
is only the accompaniment to their ceaseless 
activity. They are laying in their winter 
stores. My boy,” and he laid his hand affec- 
tionately upon his shoulder, “ depend upon it 
there is coming a season when manhood will 
require all the knowledge which your youth 
can garner up.” 

“ But, sir, there is no use trying. 
like other people.” 

“Why not, Henry? I see no indication of 
physical or mental imbecility. You are capa- 
ble of thought? Do you think of nothing 
when you lie for hours on the grass ?” 

“T like to lie there, and look at the clouds.” 

“Tf you had no faculties you would not do 
that. Even the clouds are teaching you a 
lesson. Are they ever still? Are they not 
constantly moving in their appointed course, 
and doing their appointed work, controlled 
by him who made them? If you have ability 
to appreciate their beauty, you are able also to 
think of that power above and beyond them, 
which rests not, neither is weary. To him 
you are responsible for the use of the facul- 
ties he has bestowed. Look at your hands. 
Are they deformed, or are they made with 
all their exquisite workmanship for no pur- 
pose? Your sight is perfect. Shall it be of 
no service to you? There is no indication of 
idiocy im youreye. The soul which God has 
given you is there, with all its immortal facul- 
ties. My boy, you have powers, but they 
slumber. Rouse yourself; shake off this tor- 
por, and prepare for a manhood which shall 
do honor, not only to yourself, but your 
father, and prove that you feel your account- 
ability to him that made you.” 

“Then you think I can learn like other peo- 
ple?” said Henry, with a new light in his eye. 

“To be sure, my boy. Perhaps, with effort, 
you may go beyond others. Indolence is 
your foe. Bea man, and conquer it.” 

“T wish I could, sir. I will try, if you en- 
courage me’ 

“Assuredly I do. Would you dream life 
away, when you have the power to act; to 
seek knowledge, and in future years to take a 
position, and to do good in the world; to 
fill your father’s place when he shall have 
passed away, and to be the protector of his 
household? Your parents may have had 
sleepless nights in thinking of your future. 
Resolve to give them rest, and show them 
what you can be.” 

“Oh, sir!” said Henry, now deeply excited, 
“if I could only hope to be all this!” 

“You can! you can! God helping you, 
you can, my boy. Cal) up all your powers. 
Work! Work with head and hand! Be no 
longer the slothful servant, with his talent 
hidden in a napkin. Study, labor, and you 
shall have your reward. 

The tears started to poor Henry’s eyes. 
“Tthonght it was ne use to act against my 
nature. I did not like to study, and soI did 
not try. Father always told me I was good 
for nothing.” 

“Show him that he is mistaken, Henry. 
Ihave no fear for you.” 

Thoroughly roused, Henry shook the prof- 
fered hand of the rector, who said, ‘Now I 
must away to my labor. I must work while 
it is day, for the night cometh.” 

Henry stood for a moment in deep thought, 
and looked after him, as he hastened on. 
No one had ever talked to him in that way 
before. Can I be all that he says? anda 


newly-awakened voice within him answered, 
you can. 
* * 


T am not 


* x * - * * 
Three months had passed. Again Mr. 
Sedgwick and the rector met, on their way to 
the city. 
“How much de I owe you, Mr. John- 
stone?” said Mr. S——, as he seized him by 





both hands, gratefully. “What I was hope- 
less of accomplishing, you have done. My 
son is a new creature. Night and day he 
studies, as he says, ‘to make up for lost 
time,’ till I have a new anxiety for his health. 
He rises with the sun, and labors ceaselessly 
at his books. Pray tell me the secret of your 
success?” . 

“Encouragement, my dear sir. You had 
tried one course; J tried its opposite. I ap- 
pealed to the manhood slumbering in him, 
put new cogs to the wheels of his intellect, 
and set his faculties in motion.” 

“T had tried to shame him into exertion, 
but without effect.” 

“ Pardon me, if I say, that some parents, 
perhaps you among the number, neglect to 
study the individual characteristics of their 
children. When a theological student, I was 
also a teacher of boys, and I then learned 
the necessity of that study.” 

“Yes, I see my error. May others profit 
by it. I owe you a great debt.” 

“ The result is its recompense, my friend.” 

* * * a * 7 * * 


The yearly examination arrived. A prize 
for the best Latin essay was proposed. There 
were four candidates. Three of them repo- 
sing on their laurels, and each quite confi- 
dent of victory, felt no excess of anxiety; but 
conscious of his own misuse of the past, and 
trembling for fear of failure, Henry worked 
‘vith every nerve strung to its utmost tension. 
He allowed himself no rest, up with the sun, 
and studying far into the night, he labored 
assiduously. “For once,” he aaid, “ father 
and mother, shall be proud of me!” and 
when at last he came forth conqueror, wear- 
ing the silver medal on his breast, they took 
him in their arms and kissed and blessed 
him. 

That was the proudest hour of his life. 
That was his reward; and in after years, as 
a member of the legal profession, and a man 
of great legal, as well as literary attainments, 
and high moral excellence, he stood a model 
for all who would be good, as well as great 
in the world; and never did he cease to re- 
member gratefully, those words spoken in 
season—ZJndolence is your foe. De aman, and 
conquer it. E. W. B. 





For the Sunday-School ‘himes. 
A STRAY ARROW. 


R. EDITOR»—I feel bound to tell you 
what one number of your Sunday- 
School Times did. 

Some months since, a co-worker with the 
writer, in one of our Sunday-schools in this 
city, related to me some facts that greatly 
interested me, illustrating the usefulness of 
the Times, and with his permission I send 
them to you as an encouragement to your 
numerous readers to “do likewise.” 

My friend, the co-worker referred to, is a 
subscriber to the Times, and after its reading, 
he despatches it here and there among his 
friends at a distance. A copy was thus sent 
some time last year to a brother of his, living 
in the western part of this State. Some 
months after, he paid a visit to this brother; 
and on Sunday morning they went together 
to the Sunday-school, and after a survey of 
the school, the brother says, now take a look 
at our five Bible-classes. These elasses com- 
prised most of the members of the church, 
varying in ages from the young men and 
maidens, to the aged men and women of 
eighty years old; and now, said the brother, 
I wish to tell you, that we take nearly one 
hundred copies of the Sunday-School Times, 
and they are doing our people, our teachers, 
a great deal of good. And now, said he, I 
have only one thing more to tell you, and 
that is, that the gathering of these five Bible- 
classes, and the taking of all these Sunday- 
School Times has all been brought about byJ 
that one copy of the Times that you sent me at 
such a time. A TRACHER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 1860. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


ONE WAY TO MAKE THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Concert Interesting. 


BOSTON correspondent of the Sunday- 
School Times, of June 30th, inquires the 
best way to conduct the monthly Sunday- 
school concert, so as to interest al?, but more 
especially the young men of the congregation. 
As this is a very important question, so 
also is it unanswerable. The monthly con- 
cert isan “endless experiment,” and we can 
perhaps devise excellent plans for enhancing 
its interest, and such plans may be the “ bes?” 
which we at the present time can suggest, 
tLough not absolutely the best. 

One plan now in successful operation in 
the Surday-school with which I am connect- 
ed—a plan whereby our monthly concerts 
have been rendered doubly interesting to all, 
both teachers and pupils, is as follows: In 
addition to the attention we bestow upon our 
own spiritual and intellectual needs, we have 
instituted a system of home and foreign mis- 
sions to be operated by the members of our 
Sabbath-school. To carry out our plans for 
home missions successfully and effectually, 
various committees for the distribution of 
tracts are appointed from among the mem- 
bers of the Sabbath-school, and the city being 
divided into numerous districts, one district 
is allotted to each of the several committees, 
whose duty it is to visit every family in their 
respective districts. To the tract distribu- 
tors in the course of their labors, there will 
necessarily occur many interesting incidents, 
both painful and encouraging, of which a 
careful note is made, and from these memo- 
randa a report is compiled every month, and 
read at the monthly concert, whieh is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
evening. 

That our influence may not be limited by 
the boundaries of our own city, the children 
of our school have undertaken the support of 
a Sunday-school missionary in the State of 
Ohio, under the direction of the American 
Sunday-School Union, who devotes his whole 
time and talents to the organizing of Sunday- 
schools. This missionary is supported by 
the weekly contributions of the pupils, thus 
enabling them to realize that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Once in 
each month this missionary addresses a long 
letter to the children, giving an account of 
his labors, detailing the numerous incidents 
thet occur to him in his travels, &., and 
this letter is read at the monthly concert. 
Thus the children of the Sabbath-school 
are not “mere lookers on,” but they themselves 
are the chief actors in the Sunday-school 
cause. Even the youngest are thoroughly 
awake to the fact that they as well as the 
“big missionaries” are daily snatching souls 
from the burning. The impatience with 
which they await the monthly concert is 
equalled only by the marked attention which 
they give to the reading of the reports of 
ther labors at home and abroad. This is 
our way to make the monthly Sunday-school 
concert interesting. 


é Wnce 


Boston Depository, 141 Washington St. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
John ii: 1-10, 


“Tis not for me,” I blindly said, 
“No more of counsel here I read,” 

Yet Thou hast shown me even here, 
The lesson for my need. 


A lesson of undoubting faith, 
Patient in prayer, thine hour to wait, 
Knowing no care too small for thee, 
No work of love too great. 


I come to-night, as Mary came, 
To make my anxious barden thine— 
To plead with thee for these beloved ; 
See, Lord, “they have no wine !” 


Oh, while I bless thee, for thy love, 

“ Better than wine,” to me revealed, 
T cannot rest, until the cup 

Alike for these be filled. 


Until, accepting thee, they turn 
From dearest joys and blessings past, 
Crying “ O bridegroom, thou hast kept 
The good wine to the last!” 


I wait for thine appointed hour— 
Thy miracle of grace divine; 

I wait—I pray—*“ Remember these, 
Dear Lord !—‘ they have no wine.’” 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
EVIDENCES OF CONTROLLING LOVE TO GOD, 
From THE Frencu or Apotpag Monon. 


XAMINE now if the seatiment you enter- 
tain toward God can be called a control- 
ling love. Love does not hide itself in the 
heart—it shows itself in the conduct by cer- 
tain visible marks ; from “the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaks,” the eyes look, 
the hands labor, the whole man acts. Now 
are the marks of a controlling love to God 
found in your life? You shall youreelves 
judge. Suppose for a moment that this love 
is in those who hear me; I am going to paint 
an ideal picture of their life, which you have 
only to compare with the reality in order to 
recognize if my supposition is or is not well 
founded. 

To love God supremely is visibly the na- 
tural bent of their heart; and when I cometo 
tell them that they ought to live for God, 
above all, each one comprehends me, each 
one has anticipated me. In the morning, as 
soon as they wake, God is their first thought— 
a thought they need not seek, for it offers itself 
to their mind; they find it' every where, 
within and without, penetrating and sur- 
rounding them, in their heart, in the light 
which shines around them, in the air they 
breathe. In the evening the same thought 
follows them to its close, survives all other 
memories, is the last to be extinguished by 
sleep, and sometimes prolongs itself even into 
the night musings, as it occupied in the day 
those ts of aba t in which 
the mind lifts itself to be drawn without de- 
sign by its own instinctive movements. 
Every day God is the soul of all they do; 
their only ambition is to love him and obey 
him. Forced to engage in 1 P 
tions, they would be pained to see themselves 
distracted by them from his service, if they 
should find no means to return to it by the 
spirit which they bring to these duties. Their 
greatest privation, in this world, is being pre- 
vented by a cumbrous body and limited 
faculties, from yielding themselves up with 
full liberty to the contemplation of his attri- 
butes and his mercies. 

With them the affections of nature and 
“méhdship are as a reflection of the love of 
God, and when they love any other than God, 
it is still God whom they love in him. If 
they read, God is the favorite object still. A 
book attraets them in proportion as it brings 
them into converse with him; but his word 
especially has for them an attraction which 
they find nowhere else, and in the assiduous 
study which ee | give it, duty has a less part 
than pleasure. If they speak, God still is the 
habitual subject of their conversation. His 
name spontaneously takes its place upon their 
lips; his goodness, the means of pleasing 
him, the misery of offending him, fill up their 
discourse: they feel in the cares of life, and 
in the affairs of the world, only an indispen- 
sable interest; and if conversation has heen 
for a long time invaded by subjects in which 
God has no part, they soon feel an emptiness 
which warns them to return to him. Indeed, 
whatever they may do, even to eating and 
drinking, they do it as in the sight of God. 
Nothing is more constant, more lively, more 
enchaining than the sentiment which he in- 
spires in them, and their whole life shows 
that they have, without effort, devoted wholly 
to him their first love. 

My beloved brethren, irony be far from me. 
By this picture of what your life would be if 
you loved God supremely, I have only wished 
to make you see as with the eye, how far you 
are removed from love of this sort. Each 
one of you has been able to make the com- 
parison between this imaginary life and real 
life, and each one has felt how it differs on 
every point. Alas, everything finds a place 
with you but God. The health and happi- 
ness of those who belong to you, the cares of 
your occupation, the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the news of the day, the little incidents 
of domestic life, perhaps the most indifferent 
and frivolous things, engage, fill up, and ani- 
mate your conversation. But the name of 
God will not appear there, or it will be 
mingled with a timid reserve when it is not 
with a profane levity. Should it come to the 
thought of any one speaking with animation, 
1 know not what modesty of piety would 
check him—he would not dare—it would 








Por the Sunday-Bchoo! Times. 
LETTERS TOA YOUNG LADY ABOUT TO TAKE 
Charge of a Claas in Sunday.Sehool. 


Letter IV.—How to Secure Attention. 
Y DEAR MARY:—A thing 
tant in any teaching, is the Keepii the 
entire attention of every scholar every mo- 
ment. InSabbath-schools this is doubly neces- 
ort because the time allotted is so short, 
and the recitations occur so seldom. for 
the same reasons it is doubly difficult. Yet, if 
possible, obtain it! 


It will require a great effort on your part, 
with a great deal of gentle, patient perseve- 
rance to control even the eyes of your papile, 
much more their sense of hearing. 
going and coming of the scholars for hte wr 
the passin of secretary 
superintendent, draw off their atten- 
tion at the very moment when you per- 
me need it most. Or some teacher near you 
will be entertaining his class with a story. 


like sitting down in despair, when endeavor- 
ing to fix the locality of 
— the minds of my class, or dra some 
nice distinction, there would break in the 
voice of some teacher, not far off, relating some 
moving incident, or some wonderful niatory, 
which did not fail to attract and retain 
attention I so much wished for. 

There are teachers who constantly resert to 
these means for obtaining the attention of 
their classes. If you have the misfortune to 
be near such an one, who has a clear voice, 
well toned up, (and they always are, as if the 
owners were so benevolent they would be glad 
to entertain all the classes in their vicinity at 
once,) if you are in such proximity, I say, 
there is but one way for you—have your class 
oe to another slip. Spoaliaes counter- 
act it,as “ — are 2 
Mary, never do you camel teaching your 
class in that way, unless they are the merest 
children. The only excuse for it is a lack of 
ideas, and if that is your trouble, the sooner 
you increase your stock, or stop teaching, the 
better. Not that I would never tell a » 
but very rarely, and only by way of illustra- 


tion. 
the attention is, to ask 


One way to kee 
questions so rapidly, that they shall be obliged 
to attend. Do not confine yourself to the 
text-book. Take, for example, a question like 
this, “Where did he go after this?” Ask 
“Who does it mean?” “Where was he?” 
“ What had he been doing there?” &c., &c. 
This will not only oblige them to keep their 
thoughts on the subject in hand, but also help 
them to think quickly, and recall what they 
have already gone over. 


Then I would often ask a question 
through the class, requiring &® to give 
an answer. Rapid thought on your is 
indispensable, and nothing will aid you so 
much as previous thought. 

During the recitation, you must not only give 
your own undivided attention, but you must 
be interested yourself, and act as if the opinion 
of each pupil was as important to you, as 
yours to them; and so it is, for in no other 
way can you understand the action of their 
minds, and how to give that “word in sea- 
son,” which, by the blessing of God, may 
result in their soul’s salvation. 

Do not ask in rotation always, but often 
ask questions of your own, relevaat to the 
subject in hand, of any one, that they may feel 
it necessary to be attending every moment. 

When for any reason you seem to be unable 
to gain their attention, by ordinary —— 
close your text-book, and very quietly 
them how useless it is for you to go on unless 
they will attend. Then ask, ‘How many will 
try to?” But do not be impatient; remem- 
ber how difficult it is for us older ones always 
to keep our minds where they should be, and 
the habit of attention must be cultivated be- 
fore it will be seen in any degree of 
tion. BE. McR. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
THE USE OF DEMAGOGUESB. 
HEY should awake the Christian and the 


patriot to a diligent inquiry into the 
proper methods of counteracting their selfish 
designs. These being ascertained, they should 


be applied at any cost or self-denial. 

First. What are the remedies for the threat- 
ening dangers of the times? 

They are not a complaining, faithless and 
desponding spirit. To look out upon the 
sea of troubles that threaten the ship ef 
State, which has for her cargo all the 
sibilities of a nation’s happiness, and them 
settle into a listless inactivity, or wake up 
only to quarrel with the elements of disorder, 
is a species of insanity akin to that of Nero's, 
He could set Rome on fire, and dance by the 
light of its flames. Neither should a feigned 
contempt of danger, nor a self-conceit pro- 
voked by the follies of others, relax a single 
nerve of a good citizen, but on the contrary 
alarm him to the most strenuous effort. 

Work, then, work, is at the same time both 
the voice of wisdom and the dictate of self- 
preservation. 

Upon this single issue of the work of good 
men and good citizens, hangs the destiny of 
America and the world; and surely neither 
history nor heaven, has ever presented a 
challenge like that now sppealing to every 
heart not dead to the call of humanity. 

But, secondly, at what shall we work and 
how? Few are the readers of this journal 
that need to be told that the only power that 
can save this or any other nation with free 
institutions, is a moral power. Men must be 
governed by self-imposed restraint, or else 
the standing army must be invoked to pre- 
vent anarchy, and make soci possible. 
Neither need they be told that the Bible pre- 
sents the only motives sufficiently powerfal 

i an efficient self-restraint. Dema- 





seem strange—they would say he preach 
it is not the time—it is not the place—as if 
true love were not for all times and all places! 
The affection which you bear to God—and 
what I am about to say does not escape me in 
the warmth of a discourse—it is a careful 
and deliberate expression—the affection you 
bear to God is found to be, if one may 
judge of it by your life, only a cool esteem; 
an affection with which a father, a mother, a 
brother, a husband, a friend, not only would 
not be satisfied, but which they would regard 
an injury. So true is it, that in the eye of 
reason herself, the natural man does not love 
God supremely, that he is a wanderer—that 
he is a sinner. * 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


“Tum only way to keep our children still, is 
to let them make a noise,” as the superinten- 
dent said to the singing-master. M.S, S. 





Tus King of heaven can sign nothing but 
an honorable peace. When he pardons, it 
cannot be at.the expense either of his justice 





Sixra Sraset Passsyrerian Cxvron. 
Troy, N. Y. 





or his holiness. The honor of his govern- 
ment has suffered no stain.— Vinet. 


to r 

gogues will prate about policies of parties, but 
the Sabbath-school teacher, or any man that 
knows anything of the passions within him- 
self, knows that policies are cobwebs—sand 
heaps. The man or the woman that 
one boy or girl to act from the 

is wielding the only power of preserva- 
tion. Demagogues may even guide this 
power to their own political advancement, 
but they cannot create an iota of it, unless 
they lay hold of the Bible or its truths, and 
persuade men to act upon its principles. 

Work, then, to bring the truths of the 
Bible into contact with every man, w 
and child in the land. If misrule 
cause us to apply this salt in sufficient 
quantity, quality, and power, it will have 
done its proper work. 

How? To specify just how this can be best 
done, Napaser be te restate the leh Sabbath- 
school system. Reader, neighbors, 
countrymen, enter it. and it shall tell thee 
“ what thou shalt do,” and how thou shalt do 
it. Every crime in the land appeals to you. If 


t motive, 


you would save your family, your institutions, 
your country, and your soul, the price is your 





present ease. If too much to pay, grumble; 
if not, Wonk. Ww. 













the life that no divine ray enters, then the 
soul sleeps the sleep of death; afd when it 
awakes in the other world, it will be but to 


=| °"i Christine st ime, Sed Goa ncaoh- 
|| seared. They 







have to pense own 
weaknesses, the deceitfulness of hearts, 
and the thousand imperfections inseparable 
from this state. But each one may take 
‘}courage. There will come a time when he 
will find the promise falfilled ; “Thy sun shall 
no more go down: neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself; for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of thy morn- 
ing shall be ended.” 





| Pennsylvania Hospital. 
MMPUIS institution justly occupies a very pro- 
“EL minent place among the benevolent en- 
terprises of our city. It has, indeed, a more 
than local reputation. The acknowledged 
success with which now for more than a cen- 
tury its humane operations have been carried 
on, has secured for it a uame among the cele- 
brated eleemosynary institutions of our land. 
It is conducted with scrupulous care on those 
liberal principles on which it was at first 
founded. No religious or sectarian bias, nor 
any accidents of birth or education debar the 
proper subjects of admission from the fullest 
advantages it affords. It is sustained by an 
income derived from the legacies of various 
benevolent individuals, which is securely in- 
vested, and annually expended in the main- 
tenance of the sick and injured under its care. 
The highest medical and surgical skill is 
brought into requisition to heal the maladies 
of the body; and many to-day acknowledge 
with gratitude their debt to that Christianity 
which is the true origin and main-spring of 
this and all such philanthropic agencies. 

The interesting report of the Board of 
Managers for the past year shows an increase 
of expenditure consequent upon an extension 
of accommodations. The increasing popula- 
tion of our city, which the coming census 
will probably show to be not less than six 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, creates an 
enlarged demand for extended facilities. 
Scarcely a day now passes without the record 
of one or more serious injuries, resulting in 
the admission of the sufferer within the hos- 
pital walls—and proper treatment demands 
every reasonable accommodation. 
During the past year, 1,796 patients have 
been admitted to the hospital. Of these, 623 
were pay patients, and 1,173 were poor. The 
whole number under treatment during the 
existence of the corporation is 66,873. 
A new building, with the amplest accom- 
modations, has just been erected for the in- 
sane department. It is styled the ‘‘ Depart- 
ment for Males,” and the old is styled the 
Department for Females,” of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital for the Insane. The number 
under care in this department, during the 
last year, was 425, being larger than in any 
previous year since the opening of the insti- 
tution, and the results of their treatment 
have been highly satisfactory. About $15,000 
will still be needed to complete the new build- 
ing in all its admirable details, and to supply 
the indispensable requisites of the female de- 
partment. The means of defraying these ex- 
penses are to be derived from the charitable 
of our city, to whom the managers appeal. 
Mr. Mordecai L. Dawson is President, Mr. 
John D. Lewis, Treasurer, and Mr. William 
Biddle, Secretary of the Board. 
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second-rate talent is employed in what 


ferior, 2 
is called, and in one sense is, ephemeral lite- 
rature. Literature, from having been the 
property of # privileged few, has become the 
common inheritance of the million. From 
being an occasional and rare resort for old 
age, or elegant leisure, it has become a daily 
' necessity. Everybody reads; and the very 
ablest writing talent of the world is at this 
time engaged in supplying this prime, uni- 
versal necessity. 
~ We do not mean to say that all who write 
for the press are good writers, any more than 
we would say that all write well who write 
books. But we do say, there are at this time 
no writers of books who have not their peers 
among the writers for the periodical press. 
There is no subject, capable of being present- 
ed at all to the popular mind, which is not 
presented as ably in the daily and weekly 
newspaper as it is in the ponderous volume. 
The great English Quarterlies, intheir palm- 
jest days, never employed abler pens than 
those which daily send forth leaders through 
the London Times. The clear, unmistakable 
tendency of things is to draw all subjects, 
even matters of pure science, into the general 
current of periodical literature. Take a copy 
of any of our great metropolitan journals, on 
either side of the Atlantic, and in that paper 
which you buy as you enter the car, and 
which you do not take the trouble even to 
carry away with you, but you leave it behind 
on your seat, so purely ephemeral do you 
regard it—in that cheap ephemeral sheet you 
will often find articles on politics, commerce, 
hj art, literature, science, and religion, all be- 
tokening the hand of a master. 
Look, for instance, through the various 
ts of such a paper as that just 
started in New York, The World, not at the 
hastily gathered items, but at the careful 
i leaders, and you feel at once that he who 
| wrote such an article is perfectly competent 
to write a book on the same subject, that quite 
likely hgis the author of many volumes, and 
that in no book which he has written has he 
given more powerful thought, or more exact 
learning, or more well considered language. 
Books will exist, doubtless, to the end of 
A time. But the unmistakable tendency of au- 
i thorship is in another direction. Men are 
more and more disposed every day to find 
Ht their reading, notin the permanent and costly 
volume, but in the cheap daily or weekly 
paper, which they read and throw away. The 
amount of this kind of reading which is done 
is enormous. It far transcends every other 
kind of reading. To the great majority of 
people, it is almost the only kind of reading. 


Things New and Old. 

AS the Sabbath-school teacher meditated 

on these words? What is meant by 
them? They are the words of Christ. 
“« Every scribe (that is, teacher,) which is in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto a mar that is a householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old.” The householder has for a long 
time been laying up a store of good things, 
and, when occasion calls, he is ready to bring 
forth whatever will comfort or cheer his 
guests. He has the fruit of the present year, 
and of last year, and of many years past, and 
he is at no less to find entertainment for all 
who come. 

So it is with every one instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven. He hasastore of know- 
ledge laid up which he has gathered from 
God's word, and every day’s experience has 
added something to his treasure. He has 
learned of God’s love and mercy, of his jus- 
tice and long suffering, and that he is won- 
derful in all his ways; and of the human 
heart, that it is hard and cold, and not only 
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4 The Eclipse. 
i HEN the shadow of the moon falls 
‘ on the earth we call it an eclipse. 
} Sometimes an eclipse is partial, when only 
i the skirts of the shadow touch the earth, 
Hii sometimes total, when the moon passes di- 
i} rectiy between the earth and the sun. In 
ie that which has just taken place, there has 
been every degree of obscuration, In Texas 
it could not be noticed without careful obser- 
i vation, and then only for a few moments; in 
cf Pennsylvania the light of the sun had a sickly 
‘at hue; and in Labrador the gloom of night was 
ie, brought into the day. When the moon is 
Dt eclipsed the same phenomena take place then, 
as the shadow of the earth falls upon it. 
j An eclipse of either kind is watched with 


interest. But it seldom enters into the mind 
of the observer, that both the earth and the 
moon are always casting shadows somewhere 
inw space, The sun cannot be on both sides 
of these bodies at the same time, and there is 
always some place where his brightness is 
obscured. We seldom enter into the shadow 


indifferent tc everything good, but that it is 
“deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” He has learned of its wants and 
weaknesses, of its sorrowings and repentan- 
ces, of its longings and its despairings, and 
he knows how to apply the “ word in season.” 
It is a rich feast to ait at the feet of some old, 


experienced Christian, who haslong meditated 
on divine things, simple and unlearned though 
he or she may be, and partake of the store 
that has been laid up. But how poor does 
the worldly Christian remain. Unmindful of 
the true riches, he labors too much for the 
things of this world, and employs his thoughts 
on that which satisfieth not. 

Has the Sabbath-school teacher a store laid 
up, and is he careful every day to add some- 
thing to it? Does he turn everything to ac- 
count? Does he commune with his own 
heart? Does he study God’s word, and above 
all does he pray to God for his blessing ? He 
who aims to benefit others in heavenly things, 
should know that his efforts will be success- 
ful in exact proportion as he “grows in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ.” 

But to return to the words with which we 
started. He will never be at a loss for some- 
thing old who makes himself familiar with 
God's truth as he has revealed it to us, who 
understands the plan of salvation, who recalls 
God's dealings with his people, and whose 
heart is imbued with the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings, and that of his Apostles: and he 
who knows himself, and understands all the 
windings and intricacies of his own heart, 
will never be at a loss for something new. 


of the moon, but we are every night in the 
shadow of the earth. When the former hap- 
pens, particularly if we are in the thick sha- 
dow of darkness, solemn thoughts are stirred 
within us, and in ancient times the mind was 
filled with apprehension. When the latter 
takes place we are unconcerned, and lie down 
and sleep till morning. 

We may often draw useful lessons from the 
comparison of material things with spiritual. 
God’s face is the light of the spiritual world. 
Unlike the sun, God is everywhere, and there 
is no place where his face may not shine. 
Nothing can cast a shadow over us if he “lifts 
up the light of his countenance upon us.” 
David says, “Even the night shall be light 
about me.” But God’s face may be eclipsed 
tous. There is no sin, no breath, as it were, 
of an impure thought, which does not in some 
degree veil its brightness. Some things are 
so small that, unless we are very watchful, 
and “jealous for the Lord,” we may not know 
that the brightness of our day is dimmed. 
Larger, or bolder sins, bring upon us a aha- 
dow which may be felt, and God may even 
hide his face from us, and leave us in the 
gloom of despair. Happy are we if these 
seasons occur but as often as an eclipse of the 
sun. Then they will never fail to bring 
apprehension, and we shall begin to inquire 
into our condition, and to pray, “ Search me, 
O God, and know my heart; try me, and 
know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me.” But there are some who 
live in such perpetual shadow that they are 
without alarm, as when we lie down to sleep 
at night. If this is but partial shadow, a 
dimness, and not a complete overshadowing, 
if we can live so and still hope to be Chris- 
tiens, yet how mournfal is it that any one 
should pass his life thus. If on the contrary, 
the darkness is total, if sin has so enwrapped 








Retative Guitt.—The inhabitants of Tyre 
and Sidon, of Sodom and Gomorrah, may 
plead in the day of judgment, that they had 
no written word, no preached gospel, no 
ministry of the Spirit; no praying fathers and 
mothers; no pious teachers; and yet their 
guilt was great. What shall be the guilt of 
those who have enjoyed all these advantages, 
and yet remained in sin? 

Reader, could you ask God to give you 
more light, or better advantages for securing 
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salvation than he has given you? You have 
had the Bible; you have neglected it. You 
have had a preached gospel; you have lis- 
tened to it as to a tale that is told. You 
have the persuasions of pions friends; you 
have resisted them. You have had the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit; you have grieved 
him away. How will you meet the require- 
ments of God, when he puts on the garments 
of vengeance, and makes inquisition for blood? 





“Live so as TO BB Missep,.”—There are 
two ways of living so as tobe missed. A 
man may be a scatterer of firebrands, arrows 
and death. He will be missed when he is 
taken away. 

On the other hand, he may be so active in 
works of benevolence, he may cause the 
hearts of so many to rejoice, he may be the 
support and stay of so many, that when he 
dies, he is missed—his loss is sorely felt. 
Reader, would you be missed if you were 
suddenly removed from the earth? What 
hearts would be made sad, what good cause 
would suffer? 





Preacuine Garist ror Oarist’s Saxr.— 
McCheyne remarks, “I see a man cannot 
be a faithful minister, till he preaches Christ 
for Christ’s sake, until he gives up striving 
to attract people to himself, and seeks only 
to attract them to Christ.” 

A man may preach from a love of gain, or 
from a love of praise. He may even preach 
Christ from such motives. In Paul’s time 
some preached Ohrist through envy and 
strife. But the faithful preacher loves the 
truth, and preaches it for its own sake. To 
preach Christ is the joy of his heart. 





AynvaL Sermon.—The admirable discourse 
delivered before our iety in 
with our anniversary exercises, by the Rev. 
C. P. Krauth, D. D., has not yet been pub- 
lished, owing to delay in obtaining the manu- 
script. We make this statementin answer to 
numerous inquiries from correspondents. 
The sermon is to be published for gratuitous 
circulation, and when ready the announce- 
ment will be made in this paper. 
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A new religious paper, The Methodist, has 
been started in New York, under the editor- 
ship of Drs. Crook and McClintock. The two 
numbers which we have received indicate 
very marked ability. It is a double sheet, of 
about the same size as the New York Observer, 
Independent, and Evangelist, and is sold st the 
price of $2 a year. 





We have received for Chloe Lankton $10 
from “a few friends in Newark, N. J., per 
Miss C.” 





[OFFICIAL] 
NEW YORK 


STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


1% Sabbath-School Teachers, and all 

others connected with Sunday-schools 
as pastors, superintendents, and visitors, are 
invited to convene in the Second Dutch Re- 
formed church, corner of Jay and Liberty 
streets, in the city of Schenectady, on Tues- 
day, the 7th day of August, at 4 o’clock, P. 
M. That day will be devoted to organization 
and reports. 

The following Wednesday and Thursday 
forenoons will be devoted to information and 
inquiry as to the best means of giving 
increased efficiency to the work of training 
souls for the service and joy of the Lord. 

Thursday afternoon, the children of the 
Sabbath-schools in Schenectady will be as- 
sembled, and addressed by members of the 
Convention. 

Pastors of all evangelical churches are in- 
vited, and each Sabbath-school is requested 
to send one or more delegates. 

LOUIS CHAPIN, Rochester, Chairman. 

CHARLES CLARK, Brooklyn, } 

BENJAMIN LORD, New York, | 

@. CLARENCECHURCAHILL, Utica, | Central 

JULIUS D. FOOTE, Syracuse, { State 

PHILO G. COOK, Buffalo, | Cem. 

CHARLES P. HARTT, Troy, | 

H. 8S. McCALL, Albany, J 
HENRY BREWSTER, State Secretary. 

Those who design to attend the Con- 
vention, are requested to send their names by 
mail to the Local Committee at Schenectady, 
by or before July 30, that places of entertain- 
ment may be assigned them. 

Direct to C. F. HOAG, Esq., County Secre- 
tary, or to 
A. J. THOMPSON, 
WM. VAN VRANKEN, 
J. J. MARTELL, 

8. A. HULL, 

Rey. HORACE G. DAY, 
A. A. VANVOAST, 

A. W. BANNARD, 
JAMES HARTNESS, 
WM. J. SCHWILK, 
July 20, 1860. 


Local Committee, 
Schenectady. 





Subjects prepared in Committee for discussion 
at the Convention. 

1. What are, and what are not, the proper 
objects of discussion in Sabbath-school Con- 
ventions ? 

2. In view of the inadequacy of all present 
appliances of the gospel to restrain vice and 
prevent crime, what are the duties which de- 
volve upon the Christian and the patriot in 
relation to the Sabbath-school as an institu- 
tion? 

3. How should the Fourth of July be cele- 
brated so as to secure both the political and 
Christian design of the founders of the Re- 
public? 

4. Does the present condition of the States 
of South America, and of Europe, devolve 
any active duties upon the Sabbath-school 
teachers of the United States, and if so, what 
are they? 

5. What passages of Scripture contain re- 
vealed truth, so as best to secure to the Sab- 
bath-school teachers spiritaal-mindedness, 
and qualify them so to present to the pupil 
the subject of conversion and growth in the 
graces of religion as to accomplish the ends 
of Sabbath-school teaching? 

Questions for County Secretaries afterwards 
to be open to all. 

6. What has been done within the past 
year, to carry out systematic visitation, and 
improve your schools? What do you intend 





to do this yearin respect to both of these 
objects? 





7. Ought the teaching of the Bible to be 
introduced into our public and select schools, 
as the only guarantee of the perpetuity of 
our civil and religious institutions? 

8. Is not the serious inconsistency of the 
mass of professing Christians in keeping 
aloof from our Sabbath-schools, a principal 
hindrance in the retention of our older scho- 
lars, until they grow up to mature life? 

9. What can be done to preserve good order 
and decorum in Sunday-schools? And what 
more thoroughly to train superintendents 
and teachers, for the discharge of their re- 
spective duties ? 

ALBERT WOODRUFF, 
Chairman of Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, July 7, 1860. 

N this great centre of the world, at a time when 

events are occurring with such extraordinary 
rapidity, it is utterly impossible, in a weekly let- 
ter, even to glance at the most interesting occur- 
rences. To do this would require a daily letter. 
Not a day passes without stirring intelligence 
from the Continent connected with the intrigues 
of kings and cabinets, and the rising of the 
people; and not a day passes which does not wit- 
ness some domestic occurrences of great interest 
to the people here. It may be startling intelli- 
gence to your readers when I record the fact that 
the long projected French invasion of England 
has actually taken place. “Perfidious Albion” 
has been arming on a gigantic scale for the last 
year, to repel the invasion should it be made. She 
has already enrolled 122,000 volunteer riflemen, 
20,000 of whom passed in review in Hyde Park 
only a few days since, that the commander-in- 
chief and Her Majesty, the Queen, might survey 
the forces with which the invasion was to be re- 
pelled. And yet scarcely has that review termi- 
minated when, without app tly a t’s 
notice, the inhabitants of three realms are not 
only invaded but fairly vanquished by an incur- 
sion of the Gauls; and so complete was the vic- 
tory that even the vanquished raised the tri-colored 
flags, clapped their hands, and shouted themselves 
hoarse in honor of the victors. 

But strange to tell this was a conquest achieved 
witbeut a gun being fired. The sole weapons 
employed were the voices and instruments ef 
music carried by the invaders. The French came 
to charm the ears and enslave the hearts of their 
ancient foes, not by martial strains and the roar 
of cannon and musketry, but by gentle airs of 
sweetest sounds, the overtures of peace and har- 
mony among all nations. The battle of Orpheus 
was now fought, not with the lyre of that ancient 
Hellenic myth, but with the melodious throats of 
3,000 Frenchmen. And this victory was most 
decisive; quite as complete as that of Joshua with 
his rams horns before the walls of Jericho. 


THE ORPHEONISTS. 

There is in France a musical association called 

“The Society of the Orph ing 
over 800 choral bodies, scattered all over the 
empire, connected with which are at least 40,000 
members and thoroughly practiced singers, while 
there are 200,000 more now practicing as can- 
didates for admission to one and another of 
these choral societies. The order has been 
growing for the last thirteen years. An ob- 
scure Frenchman by the name of Wilhelm, con- 
ceived the idea of the institution, but he died 
without effecting any permanent organization. 
He simply scattered wide the seed, which has 
grown rapidly into a huge tree. Monsieur Eugéne 
Delaporte, the organist of the Cathedral of Sens, 
determined to follow up the work of Wilhelm, and 
he left his position, his family and friends, and 
with his stick and his kmapsack went from village 
to village, and from door to door, laboring to 
wake up a musical interest among the people. 
In about four years the society was firmly 
established, and about fifteen choral societies gave 
a first and very successful concert; and now to so 
great an extent have they increased that there is 
a branch in every large town of France, and often 
even in the humblest villages. The society com- 
bines charity with music, and during the last five 
years only, has handed over to various charitable 
institutions $384,000. Their proficiency is most 
extraordinary, and as singers now nothing in 
Europe can compare with ther. They hold 
periodical festivals in the larger towns of France, 
which have become imposing solemnities. Last 
year they held one of these festivals in Paria, 
where 7,000 select performers were present, and 
succeeded in delighting and even astonishing a 
Parisian audience. 

The managers of the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 
ham, some six miles from London, eager to devise 
means to draw visitors to the palace, made an ar- 
arngement with the Orpheonists of France to 
come over, and spend a week in London, and give 
a series of performances in the Crystal Palace. 
Three thousand of them came, under the direction 
of their chief, M. Eugéne Delaporte, and their 
performance in the palace, before ten to fifteen 
thousand persons, from day to day, was a perfect 
triumph. The English, people did not expect 
such a performance, and the French artists have 
not merely entertained their English hosts with 
admirable examples of choral singing, but they 
have shown them that the provinces of art are 
by no means as yet exhausted ; and thatthe sing- 
ing of madrigals, part-songs, chants and glees, 
does not embrace all that is to be done in a field 
which many had supposed was occupied fully by 
the Germans and the English. 

On the last day of their sojourn, June 30, a 
farewell banquet was given to the Orpheonists in 
the crystal palace, by voluntary subscription, and 
with a single day’s notice, about $10,000 were 
subscribed, and tables were set in the palace 
for 2,500 persons. Sir Joseph Paxton, once a 
mere gardener, but who really designed the crystal 
palace, and has since been knighted, and is now 
a member of Parliament, presided at the banquet. 
A number of members of Parliament were pre- 
sent, and toasts were proposed, and speeches were 
delivered, which drew forth rounds of applause 
from the French. The decorations of the palace, 
and all the speeches, were calculated to convince 
the French visitors that England is the friend, 
and notthe enemy, of France, and desired nothing 
so much as the continuance of peace and harmony 
between the two nations. And there cannot be a 
doubt but that these singers will carry back to 
every village of France, the kindest feelings to- 
ward the English people, and through the influ- 
ence of their various associations will do much to 
preserve the cordial relations between the two 
countries. The event hae really a national im- 
portance. 
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THE HARVEST. 

Up to the present time, the harvest prospects 
have been such as to cause much apprehensicn. 
It rained here 26 days in June; and over the 
whole country the low grounds were covered with 
water; and during the whole month the thermo- 
meter never rose to 70 deg., except on two days. 
Breadstuffs and provisions have advanced already 
to nearly or quite famine prices; and though, for 
the last week, the weather has been fine for Eng- 
land, still, no matter how good it may continue, 
there will not be anything like am average crop. 

With all the activity in manufacturing districts, 
large numbers of people, male and female, are out 
of employment, and public meetings have already 
been held in London and other places in England 
on the subject of the high prices of bread and 





meat, and should there be a further advance in 








price, and an increasing want of employment, 
serious difficulties may occur. In several places 
on the continent, bread riots have already ocour- 
valk . 

DISTURBANCES IN SYRIA. 

Much feeling has been produced here by recent 
inteiligence from Syria. Advices have been re- 
ceived from Beyrout to the 21st of June, that the 
Druses, reinforced by hordes of plundering Kurds 
and Bed , had attacked the town of Zahli, a 
place of about 10,000 inhabitants, which was the 
last refage ef the Christians, utterly destroying 
the town and murdering one thousand Christians, 
all Romanist I presume. 

Other acts of incendiarism, pillage, and murder 
are reported in the Anti-Lebanon district, and 
also that the children at the school Malahala were 
killed, though und>r the protection of the French 
flag, and that the French consul had withdrawn 
the children from all the Catholic colleges. 

Miserable French intrigues are believed to be at 
the bottom of all this, and that treacherous govern- 
ment is believed to be seeking a pretext to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Turkey, so that she, with 
Russia, may, at the proper moment, which is sup- 
posed to be near, divide the sick man’s inheritance 
between them. 

Accounts may possibly have reached you 
already of the terrible scenes of Sidon, where the 
Moslems and Druses murdered in cold blood some 
200 or 300 Catholic Christians, men, women, and 
children, including some Maronite monks, nuns, 
and priests, who had fied to Sidon for refuge. 
The English vice-consul at Sidon reports at least 
300 lying dead in the streets at once, besides 
twice that number wounded. The whole of Syria, 
from Aleppo to Gaza, is in a state of the greatest 
commotion and alarm. The Turkish authorities 
look on quietly while the work of slaughter pro- 
greases. It is calculated that during the last four 
weeks more than 60 villages have been destroyed, 
with a very great loss of life. In many cases the 
Druses induce the Christians to lay down their 
arms, with a promise that they would not be mo- 
lested, when they would immediately fall upon 
them and massacre them. 

The American missionaries, Mr. Calhoun and 
Mr. Bird, are still safe—multitudes have fled to 
them for protection. When the Turkish autho- 
rities are urged to put a stop to the war, they do 
nothing, or say they have not sufficient force. 
This is the very state of things which it is be- 
lieved France is striving to bring about, so that 
she may step in and occupy the country, under a 
plea of necessity. France claims to be the pro- 
tectress of the Latin Christians, (Catholics) and 
the Maronites who are in Turkey, and they have 
really been taught to look up to France, rather 
than to the Porte for protection. 

The late French consul-general of France in 
Syria, M. E. De Lesseps, did much to produce 
this state of feeling. The Druses on the other 
hand have always looked to England for pro- 
tection—though England has seldom interfered. 
The Maronites were impressed with the idea, that 
with the help of France, they could establish 
themselves masters of Lebanon, driving out both 
Turk and Druse—and they seem to have thought 
the moment had now come. An Arab newspaper 
is actually printed in Paris, and widely circu- 
lated among the Maronites in Syria, glorifying 
France, and ridiculing and vilifying England. 
This paper intimated very strongly that England’s 
not appearing in the Italian war, was because 
her power and supremacy were rapidly disap- 
pearing before the growing greatness of France, 
that she had lost her Indian empire, and was in 
no condition to interfere in Syria. The action 
of France in the matter of the Principalities was 
magnified, and all things really seemed ripe for 
an effort, and the Christians attacked the Druses 
at various points, and the result has been, the 
Druses have reinforced themselves, returned to 
the conflict, and have thoroughly beaten them— 
and though the retribution seems to be terrible, 
it really seems but what they have richly de- 
served, and what they have brought on them- 
selves. It remains to be seen what course 
France will take. It is stated that a French war 
steamer is to be despatched immediately to Bey- 
rout, and that reinforcements are to follow, if neces- 
sary. It is high time this matter was scrutinized 
by the English government, and that the “ Pow- 
ers” should interfere at once to rescue one of the 
most flourishing provinces of the Turkish em- 
pire from the utter destruction now impending 
over it. M. L. 








NEW YORK, July 21, 1860. 
Tus New York Teacners’ Convention—How Ovcart Sv- 

PBRINTENDENTS T™ ConpucT A ScHOOL? aND How Inpucz 

TEACHERS TO THEIR MEETINGS? 

HE July meeting of the New York Sunday- 

School Teachers’ Association was well at- 
tended in the Spring street Presbyterian church, 
on last Monday evening. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. G. Pardee was called to take his 
place. After reading a portion of 2 Timothy, 
2 chapter, singing, prayer, and reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, an opportunity was 
given for interesting reports. No one rising to 
respond, the Chairman remarked that, inasmuch 
as no one had prepared any special business for 
that meeting, and time was very important, he 
would read a list of questions that had suggested 
themselves to his mind a short time before, and if 
on hearing them the teachers chose to select two 
or three of them for examinafion that evening, 
they could confine themselves to them. 

The questions read were as follows: 

How to solicit teachers? How to gather chil- 
dren? How to awaken an interest in the Church 
for the Sabbath-school ? How to increase the in- 
terest of parents? How to interest children in 
the lesson? How to interest children in the li- 
brary? How to induce scholars to bring in new 
scholars? How to cultivate the missionary spirit? 
How to reach Roman Catholic and Jewish chil- 
dren? How should superintendents conduct the 
school? How to conduct monthly concerts? How 
to conduct teachers’ meetings? How to conduct 
infant sehools? How can teachers be induced to 
attend teachers’ meetings? How can teachers be 
induced to visit their scholars and the parents? 
How can wo reach Sabbath-neglecting young 
men? How can we reach Sabbath-neglecting 
young women? How can we best promote a 
revival of religion in a Sunday-school? 

Mr. G. W. Beale, superintendent of No. 91, 
suggested that the question in regard to the duties 
of superintendents in conducting the school 
should be taken up. It was a vital question, as 
the superintendent had almost the entire di- 
rection of the whole school, and much depended 
upon him. We often heard information imparted 
to teachers. Why not to superintendents? Some 
six or eight teachers and superintendents spoke 
to the question, and much interest was excited. 

It was said that the superintendent should 
preserve perfect order. He should prepare him- 
self by careful study and prayer, so as to read 
every hymn, offer prayer and read the lesson in 
such an impressive manner, as always to in- 
terest the whole school. His remarks to the 
school should always be brief, clear and con- 
densed. He should always wear a cheerful coun- 
tenance, a bow for every teacher, and a smile 
for every scholar, without a single trace of levity 
or trifling. Be conciliating and never dicta- 
torial. His manner should be calm. He should 
govern himself, and then govern the school. Treat 
all with respect. He should receive the cordial 
co-operation and respect of teachers—not found 
fault with even when imperfect—he had better be 
borne with silently until the year expires, if pos- 
sible without remark, and then if unsuitable, 
make a better election. There should be har- 
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mony and no caucusing, 
all things, 

After this, the question « 
induced to attend teachers’ niles weal Gaon 
up, and elicited several remarks, In order to in. 
. ikon. pre it was said they should 

oughts appropriate and valu- 
able. The superintendent, in order to conduct the 
meeting, should thoroughly understand, appre- 
ciate, and be in sympathy with every teacher— 
know and feel all their wants and difficulties 
and study perseveringly to be ready with a remedy 
and a supply for all. The ladies should be call- 
ed upon by the gentlemen as an escert when held 
in the evening. Mutual respect should prevail, 
and be manifested with no cliques, but all should 
be mutual helpers. Each one do his part to 
add to the interest. ‘‘Superintendent should not 
deliver a lecture at teachers’ meetings,” said one 
of the teachers. In order to make teachers’ meet. 
ings useful and attractive: 

First, The superintendent must thoroughly 
study the Scripture lesson to be considered 80 
as to master it in all its bearings, and be able 
to throw out hints as to the truths taught by it, 
and the proper mode of impressing them upon 
the pupils, and to direct the discussion generally 
into the most practical channel. 

Secondly, Every teacher, male and female, alike 
must be drawn out, and made to contribute 
something to the common benefit, either by read. 
ing and expounding averse in turn, or by an- 
swering at length specific questions put by the 
superintendent, or in some other similar way. 
There should be no silent listeners. Each is en. 
titled to the fruits of the thoughts, investigations 
and experience of all tho others. 

Thirdly, Care must be taken to prevent the 
meeting from degenerating into a debating soci- 
ety, especially where the teachers, as in many 
mission-schools, are from different denominations. 
If the hour is spent in arguing controversial 
points, which are frequently suggested by the 
lesson, no advantage can result to the classes 
from the conference of their teachers. 

Not long since I visited that model orphan 
house, the “Leake and Watt.” The children 
looked as cheerful and happy as ever. Their 
songs of Zion were sung most sweetly, and their 
Scripture lessons were well recited. That noble 
institation has now room and means abundant 
from the avails of their large permanent funds, 
to acoommodate one hundred additional orphans 
free of expense. They would be glad to receive 
that number as soon as possible. 

That young minister, the Rev. Mr. Northrup, 
who supplied Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit in London, 
on the occasion of his visit ts the continent, 
is the new pastor elect of the Park Congrega- 
tional chureh in Brooklyn. In person he is 
quite small, in age about 24, has a fine voice, 
a very natural, graceful manner, and appears 
deeply interested in his work of preaching the 
gospel. Creo. 


Be frank and candid in 





MARTFORD, Ct, July 23, 1860. 


New Hovst ron Morcan Street ScHoor—Goop Resvtts oF 
LABOR WITH THE LoWLY—Benerit To Tzacners—Pro- 
MINENCE GIVEN TO THE SapBaTH-Scuoo. in LesaNon— 
SeRMons ON THE Lesson—MontuLy Concert Wet 
SUSTAINED. 


COMMODIOUS and well-arranged building 

is now in precess of erection for the Morgan 
street mission-school of this city. This schoo! 
is quite well known throughout Connecticut, 
from the interesting incidents concerning it re- 
lated so frequently by our city missionary, Mr. 
Hawley, at Sabbath-school conventions, and simi- 
lar gatherings. Itis rather a “boys’ and girls 
meeting,” than a Sabbath-school, as it is in a 
portion of the city where a church will probably 
never be organized, Lut where. doubtless many will 
be always found demanding special effort to draw 
them from surrounding evil influences, by secur- 
ing their removal to a more healthful moral at- 
mosphere. This school is a receiving-room, where 
the teachers meet those whom they can induce to 
enter, and seek to win their affections, that they 
may lead them onward and upward, temporarily 
and spiritually. 

The inmates of the room change frequently, 
but the character of the school and of the neigh- 
borhood about it remains much the same. Boye 
and girls rescued and reformed, through the 
agency of this school, are now to be found scatter- 
ed through our city, and over’ our State and land. 
Some are in private families, in stores, or factories. 
Others are on farms, away at sea, oreven in distant 
lands. Some have come up to receive and main- 
tain a respectable position in society ; the parents 
of others have been reached and saved through 
God’s blessing on the labors of teachers here. 

The reflex influence of labor in this school has 
been for good to a remarkable degree. Inex- 
perienced laborers have here become adepts in 
the work of preaching Christ, and instructing 
youth. Those that doubted have here had their 
faith confirmed. Those that were weak in spirit, 
have here grown strong, and the Christian graces 
of patience, perseverance, and prayerful depend- 
ence, have been improved in all who have con- 
tinued teaching here. 

It is cause for rejoicing that this interesting 
school is at length to secure a suitable room for 
its sessions, in the immediate field of its impor- 
tant work. Accommodations for sewing and 
evening schools are also to be provided in the 
new and handsome building preparing for it. 

The Rev. 0. D. Hine, pastor of the Congrega- 
gational church at Lebanon, seems to fully appre- 
ciate the “Sunday-school idea.” He takes an 
active interest in all that pertains to the religious 
welfare of the youth of his charge. The subject 
of his Sabbath afternoon sermon is usually the 
Sunday-school lesson of the day. The school has 
been engaged of late in the study of the parables 
of our Lord, and the interest imparted to this 
exercise, through the efforts of the pastor, and 
the efficient officers of the school, has been such, 
that a marked increase of attention to the subject 
of personal religion is observed with the scholars, 
and there is hope that precious souls will be 
brought to Christ, through the blessing of God 
upon this study of his word. The monthly Sab- 
bath-sehool concert has been kept up in eonnec- 
tion with this school for now eighteen months, 
with unabated interest. GLEANER. 





KITTANNING, July 21, 1860. 


DxscRIPTION OF THE TOWN—SIGNS OF PRosPERITY—STATE 
or MoRALS—Tue KITTANNING SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


HIS is a beautiful town, located on the eastern 
bank of the Allegheny river, about 44 miles 
from the city of Pittsburg, and connected there- 
with by the Allegheny Valley railroad, of which it 
is the northern terminus. The scenery of this 
valley is proverbial for its beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity; and especially adjoining the town 
it presents a very picturesque landscape. The 
water is so remarkable for its limpidity, that the 
pebbles may be easily discerned lying on the 
of the river. The surrounding country is also 
rich in mineral productions, and offers to the stu- 
dent of nature and geology a valuable field for: 
scientific investigations. 

The town is handsomely laid out, and reflects 
great credit on the memory of its founders. A 
finely constructed bridge spans the river opposite 
the town, and thus connects it with a rich agti- 
cultural country. Its principal streets are graded, 
and their sidewalks neatly paved with brick—form- 
ing anice promenade for the citizens. A court house 
of rare architectural beauty, has been recently 
erected on a position commanding a fine view of 
the town and adjoining country. The Kittan- 
ning Bank, a tastefully finished structure, has also 
been lately erected on one of the principal streets. 





Several elegant private residences are in process 
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of cempletion, giving the place an air of modern 
improvement. Six churches, and several schools 
and seminaries, both public and select, give tone 
to its morality and intelligence; while the 
Sabbath-schools ted with different churches, 
lay deep the foundations on which is rear- 
ed the superstructure of religion, order, and 
law. The Band of Hope, too, a juvenile tempe- 
rance society, numbering over 300 members, has 
done a work well for the promotion of morals, 
and the suppression of inebriety and crinre. And, 
indeed, it may be justly remarked, that for mo- 
rality, temperance, refinement, and intelligence, 
this town will favorably compare with any other 
in the Union. 

The oldest Sabbath-school is that connected 
with the Presbyterian church, of which Dr. 
Painter, has been so long the highly esteemed, 
beloved and revered pastor. It is called “ The 
Kittanning Sabbath-School.” It was organized on 
the 26th of September, 1831—about twenty-nine 
years ago. Since that time the Episcepal, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran and United Presbyterian, have been 
formed, and are said to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Not being so conversant with their statistics, 
I shall confine my statements chiefly to the above- 
mentioned school. The influence it has exerted since 
its organization, cannot now be computed. Many 
of its original members, “sleep the sleep that 
knows no waking,” while not a few are scattered 
over the different States. Two of the original 
teachers are still connected with the school, and 
take the deepest interest in its prosperity. 

During the past year it has more than doubled 
its members. On the 4th of July, 1859, it num- 
bered only 60 children, whereas on the 4th of 
July, 1860, at its recent celebration, it numbered 
5 officers, 34 teachors, and 230 pupils. 

The library consists of 816 volumes, including 
the entire Congregational Library, published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and every 
family is furnished on Sabbath, with a suitable 
Sunday school paper. The contributions made 
by the teachers and pupils from the Ist of April, 
1859, until the 4th of July, 1860, for various ob- 
jects, amount to $185. 

Vocal music forms a part of the exercises of 
each session. It is delightful to hear the children 
sing some of the pieces, particularly the “ Sunday- 
School Army.” 

The teachers are regular in attendance, and 
attentive to the classes; and there is a growing 
tendency in this vicinity to foster Sabbath-schools 
as the nursery of the church, by every laudable 








means. J. B. FP. 
DETROIT, Mich., July 18, 1860. 
Taz UNION Prayer-Meetine In Detroit — JEFFERSON 


Avenue Sunpay-ScHoo, — Seconp Baptist CoLorED 
Scnoor—A SUPERINTENDENT IN A “TigHT PLAcE,”— 
Tag Free-Scmoors or DetTrorr—Taz Pusiic ScHooL 
Buriprines Usep ror Sunpar-ScHoots—AN EXAMPLE TO 
BE FOLLOWED. 


AVING promised to write if “I found any- 
thing especially appropriate to the colamns 
of the Times,” I will now endeavor to be as good 
as my word. Arriving here early Saturday 
morning, some thirty hours from Philadelphia via 
Pittsburg and Cleveland, I went by invitation 
at 8 A. M., tothe Daily Union Prayer-Meeting, 
which has been well sustained for the last two 
years, and where, among others, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting several of the city pastors. 
Saturday being as you know “Sunday-school 
day” with us, it very naturally introduced the 
subject of Sunday-schools, and the consequence 
was a request from different teachers to come and 
see their schools the next day. 

In the morning I went to the school of the 
Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian church, (Rev. Mr. 
Hogarth, pastor) where I found both teachers 
and scholars, much affected by the death of one 
of their number (that very morning) a little boy 
by the name of Willie Whiting. Converted two 
years before in the revival, he witnessed a good 
confession even to the end—all his anxiety in 
his dying hour being for others, and not for 
himself. 

In the afternoon I spent a very pleasant hour 
in the “Second Baptist Union Sunday-school” 
for colored people. A year ago, it had only 
eight teachers and thirty scholars, now it has 
thirty-four teachers, (eleven of whom are colored,) 
and 211 scholars. Several of the classes are 
composed entirely of adults; one female class, 
particularly attracted my attention ; the majority 
of them being old women in spectacles. After 
an address by your humble servant, and at the 
elose of the exercises, a large and well-filled 
sheet was exhibited of those who had just taken 
the pledge of total abstinence. It was announced 
that all the teachers had signed it except the 
superintendent, for whose name there was a 
vacant space left, which it was hoped would 
soon be filled. It oceurred to us that the super- 
intendent was in rathor “a tight place!” Among 
the teachers we noticed lawyers, physicians, edi- 
tors, &c., all of whom seemed to he eagaged in 
their work in right good earnest. Better order or 
attention I have not seen anywhere. 

Going from the Sabbath-school to the First 
Presbyterian church, of which Dr. Duffield has 
so long been pastor, what else could we preach 
about so easily and naturally as Sabbath- 
schools? Twenty years ago, we had witnessed 
the beginning of free-schools in this beautiful 
and prosperous city. Now, the President of the 
Board of Education, Dr. Bethune Duffield, Esq., 
informs me that they have 45 schools, 67 teach- 
ers, 12 males, 55 females, and an enrolled atten- 
dance of 4,629 children. The schools are divided 
into forty primaries, four large union schools, 
senior, junior, first and second grade primary, 
and one high school, where the classics and 
higher branches of mathematics are taught—all 
in as complete system as our own schools in 
Philadelphia. General Cass, whom we met at the 
foot of the pulpit, apparently as active and cheer- 
ful as ever, has just shown his interest in the 
youth, by giving a very handsome lot of ground 
for a new school-house. Evidently the State has 
been doing her duty to the cause of education, 
and doing it well. We trust the church are not 
going to fall behind. Intellectual education 
merely, without that which is moral and reli- 
gious, they have begun to understand is only to 
lengthen the tiger’s claws and sharpen his teeth, 
and hence the endeavor of the good people of 
Detroit to have their education sanctified. The 
free-school buildings by the rules of the Board 
of Education, they permit to be occupied by 
Sabbath-schools, but for no other purpose; the 
Superintendent of each school becoming respon- 
sible under bonds for the protection of public 
property. Why could not this thing be done in 
Philadelphia, and a Sunday-school established in 
every free-school building in our city? Out of 
ehurch hours in Detroit, from morning to-night 
on the Sabbath, you can scarcely go amiss in 
finding these free-school mission-schools. An 
example not merely to be admired, but to be uni- 
versally imitated. One of the best and most 
thoroughly disciplined Sabbath-schoo' 
in the mission church on ae 
located in the midst of a population composed 
of French, German and colored, a large propor- 
tion of each being found in the school. It is 
under the esre of Wm. 0. Strong, Esq., who is 
one of the most indefatigable and devoted friends 
of Sanday-schools in the city. 

In the Eighth ward union school in the 
western part of the city, among the Irish popu- 
lation chiefly, George L. Frost, Esq., has main- 
tained a large Sunday-school for several years 
past, with great usefulness to the youth in that 
part of the city, and great credit to himself and 
the teachers associated with him. §o0 I might 
make special mention of a flourishing school in 


by Francis Raymond, Esq.; another in the 
Ninth Ward, by Mr. Berry, and the Congrega~ 
tional Sunday-school, under the efficient superin- 
tendence of R. W. King, Esq. While I write, 
the latter school are going off on their annual 
pic-nic, filling two large steamboats. 

Monday evening, I attended a union meeting 
in the Congregational church, (Rev. Mr. Kit- 
chel’s,) and after listening to an excellent ad- 
dress by the Rev. Mr. Reed, a Methodist brother, 
on Christ, as the great example of the Sunday- 
school teacher, the President called us out, 
and we were obliged to tell what was doing in 
Philadelphia. We spoke especially of the series 
of conventions which have been held in the dif- 
ferent States, accounts of which have been so 
well reported, and widely circulated in the Sun- 
day-School Times, venturing to suggest in con- 
clusion, that such a convention at a proper time 
in the State of Michigan, could not be otherwise 
than successful. This is a noble State, and now 
that she is reaping such a harvest, as she has not 
done for years, we cannot but rejoice with her. 

G. D., Jr. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 
INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Warrior Ruxn.—An exceedingly interesting 
account of a union Sabbath-school Fourth of 
July celebration is recorded in the Ailtonian, 
Milton, Penn’a, July 13. It was held at the 
Warrior Run Presbyterian church. The great- 
est enthusiasm was manifested in this gathering 
of hundreds of the little ones; and their inte- 
rested, happy look, seemed to declare it the great 
event in their Sabbath-school history. 

The schools assembled in a grove, from whence 
they marched in bands to the church near by, 
which was soon filled. Here they were address- 
ed inthe most engaging style by the Rev. Dr. 
Newton, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Mr. 
Westcott, pastor. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was also read by the Rev. Mr. Warren, 
of the Methodist church. While these services 
were going on, a meeting was organized in a 
grove outside, at which Ex-Governor Pollock, 
delivered an oration, and Mr. Robert McCormick, 
read Washington’s Farewell Address. After the 
services in the church and grove, the children 
were invited to partake of refreshments which 
had been liberally provided for the occasion. 

It was, indeed, a happy time. The whole 
scene is deecribed as truly inspiring. The voice 
of prayer, and the sweet songs of praise from 
little ones, mingled with the forest’s murmur, 
floated heavenward on the pure atmosphere, and 
we trust as an offering of holy incense to the 
Lord. 

Warrior Run is a place of some historical in- 
terest. Near by the church, Fort Freeland once 
stood, the scene of many a bloody conflict be- 
tween the white man and the Indian; and many 
a thrilling tale is connected with the little stream, 
which history has never been minute enough to 
record. It has also a place in our revolutionary 
reminiscences. The place, the day, and the cele- 
bration were peculiarly fitting to each other, and 
the occasion is calculated to leave indelible impres- 
sions for good on the young mind and heart. 
Beecn Creex.—The local papers of Lock 
Haven, the Democrat and the American, also give 
interesting acoounts of similar celebrations in that 
vicinity. The Eagleville and Beech Creek Sun- 
day-schools were assembled in a shady grove, 
where the “ Declaration” was read, and addresses 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Dalrymple, Mit- 
chell and Anderson. A general happy time was 
experienced. 


NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
The monthly meeting of the board of managers 
of this institution, as we learn from the World, 
was held at their rooms, No. 599 Broadway, on 
Wednesday P. M., the 18th instant. 

In the absence of the President, Chancellor 
Ferris, the first Vice President, Wm. Forrest, Esq., 
took the chair. 

The committee on ways and means reported the 
collections for the month to the parent society to 
be $1,582. 

The missionary committee reported 640 fami- 
lies visited and ninety children gathered into 
Sunday-school as the result of three student vi- 
sitors two days in each week. 

The general agent reported attending and ad- 
dressing twenty-six different Sabbath-school 
meetings during the month, in most of which 
more than usual interest was manifested in the 
general cause. 

Four churches were specified as having taken 
the preliminary steps during the month to esta- 
blish new mission-schools in their connection. 
Several of the committee reported in their divi- 
sions, instead ef a falling off in the attendance on 
account of the summer season, an actual increase 
in some of the schools toa larger attendance than 
ever before at any season of the year. 

Gne of the German visitors of the society, 
through the agent of the Union, reported his at- 
tendance, during a portion of each week, at Castle 
Garden, as the missionary of the New York 
City Bible Society, and while thus engaged he 
was often reminded of the excellent opportunity 
to place a tract on Sunday-schools in the hands 
of each of the German emigrants, who land at 
this port by the thousands every week. Their 
want of knowledge of the peculiarly interesting 
character of our American Sabbath-schools, as 
adapted to our foreign population, rendered the 
work a very desirable and important one to the 
Society. 

A committee, of -vyhich Mr. A. Woodruff is the 
chairman, was appointed to prepare such a tract 
or appeal, to submit to the board fcr its approval. 
If such a tract is prepared, that shall be in all re- 
spects acceptable, it was suggested that other ports 
of our country, from Portland to New Orleans, 
would be glad to avail themselves of this way of 
giving a cordial welcome and words of valuable 
information to the immigrants from other lands 
on approaching our shores. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Suxpay-Scnoon ANNIVERSARY.—The anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-school of the First Presby- 
terian church of Syracuse, was held on the 24th 
of June. The room was heautifully decorated 
with apt mottoes wrought in evergreens, while 
on the wall opposite each class, a shield was 
suspended, bearing the name and number of the 
class. After singing by the children, and an 
opening prayer by the Rey. Dr. Canfield, pastor 
of the church, a missionary hymn was sung, 
when the superintendent read a letter from a 
missionary of the American Sunday-School Union 
in Kansas, the Rev. Mr. Mattice, acknowledging 
the receipt of funds from this school, with which 
he had organized three schools in the territory, 
containing about 400 children. 

The annual report embraced many interesting 
facts, from which we extract the following: 


Whole number of teachers and classes, . 


: 27 
Number of scholars admitted during the year, a 
Whole number of scholars, " P e 200 
Average attendance, ‘ 171 
The amount of contributions during the year, is, 
in cash, ‘ : . $175 26 
Otherwise, * ‘ ° ' 75 00 
Childrens’ Ministering Society, 138 06 
Total, $388 32 


Of this sum twenty dollars, were appropriated 


to the work of the American Sunday-School 
Union. 


The Childrens’ Ministering Society, was orga- 





the Sixth Ward Union public school, conducted 


nized by the teachers of thig school, and under 


President for the pagt year, has reached and 
supplied the waais of over one hundred poor 
families. 

The library now numbers 348 volumes, although 
during the year over 300 volumes have been do- 
nated to mission-schoels in the city. The report 
speaks encouragingly of the regularity and 

tuality of the attend of the scholars; 


cannot be raised in the district. The superin- 
tendent has come fourteen miles to get aid, and 
is now eagerly examining my depository, and 
vrging the necessities of her school. What shall 
Ido? She wants only the “Child’s Home Li- 
brary,” a few tickets and question books. J can 
make no further donations wntil the treasury is 








and ascribes it to the faithful example and efforts 
of the teachers. An interesting infant school 
forms part of the whole, and as in all schools, 
is am important class. It numbers over thirty 
scholars, and has a laborious, self-sacrificing and 
successful lady teacher at its head. Class prayer- 
meetings have been held at intervals in many of 
the classes during the year, and the report speaks 
gratefully of the f+t, that three scholars and one 
teacher, have been converted and added to the 
church. 

After the reading of the report, the Rev. Mr. 
Talmage, of the Datch Reformed church, address- 
ed the scholars particularly upen the use of Sun- 
day-schools, and their influence on the future 
lives and characters of the scholars. T. B. Fitch, 
Esq., after reading a letter from Mr. Parsons, of 
Rochester, made an earnest appeal to the adult 
portion of the audience to join in this work, as 
well as for the good they might do others, as for 
the reflex influence it would surely have on them- 
selves. 

The diplomas were then distributed to as many 
members of the school as had been punctual and 
perfect in their lessons during the last quarter, 
accompanied by appropriate remarks by Mr. Mar- 
shall. The donations of the respective classes 
were presented by their treasurers, and dedicated 
to various benevolent purpeses. Several original 
essays were read by the members of the school, 
and the whole exercises were interspersed and en- 
livened by singing Sunday-school hymns, when 
they were closed by the benediction, pronounced 
by Dr. Canfield. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

The thirteenth annual session of the Sunday- 
School Convention of Salem Baptist Association 
was held on the 5thof June. Mr. James M. Nye, 
was president, and C. W. Reding, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Convention continued in session during one 
day. Letters were read from superintendents of 
the different Baptist schools within the limits of 
the Association, giving detailed accounts of the 
history of the schools under their charge, and 
stating any facts of interest bearing upon their 
work. Many of these letters were interesting, 
encouraging documents. Statistics from twenty- 
five schools show a total of 547 teachers, and 
4,770 scholars; 70 conversions and 24 deaths 
during the year. 

An able essay was read by the Rev. J. C. Fos- 
ter, on “The Demands for Zeal in Relation to the 
Sunday-School Enterprise.” This was made the 
subject of free and animated discussion. The fol- 
lowing topic was also considered: “The measures 
to be adopted to secure for our schools a larger 
and more regular attendance of all ages and 
classes of society.” 


dispensing with the usual Sabbath afternoon wor- 
ship in the sanctuary, to give place to the school. 
It found several earnest advocates. The Rev. Mr. 
McKenzie, of Andover, stated that the experi- 
ment, as made by his people, had been completely 
successful. No instance, within the limits of the 
Association, was cited where the change had been 
ventured upon; but there appeared to be astrong 
conviction of its necessity in the minds of many 
pastors and superintendents. 

The Convention adjourned to meet in the Cen- 
tral Baptist church of Salem, in June, 1861. 





CLIPPINGS 
From Missionary Correspondence. 


Kansas.—I visited a small town last week, 
I called on Mra. W——, stated to her the object 
of my visit, that is to organize a Sunday-sehool. 
“Yes,” said she, “I allow we want to have a 
Sunday-school in this ’ere very place, and we 
have right smart of children here, they are 
mighty bad I know; and are all the time learn- 
ing a heap o’ bad things ma’am; and I reckon 
it will do my young ones no harm to go to Sun- 
day-school; yes, I go for a school—mine shall 
go—yes, I’ll go too, but I reckon you can’t get 
the old man.” At this very time, this old man 
was down street so drunk that he could not walk 
home. He is one of the leading men in this 
town. Some few weeks since a preacher visited 
this place, he was invited to preach for them, and 
consented to do so. At the appointed time for 
the service to commence, the stranger came in 
the church, the old man spoken of, arose to intro- 
duce the preacher, but in making the effort, he 
fell down, having too great a load of bad whiskey 
aboard. When such men are leaders in any 
community, what do you think the balance are, 
or must be? Most of the mothers were in favor 
of a Sunday-school, and by dint of perseverance 
I succeeded in finding eight ladies, who pledged 
themselves to sustain a Sunday-school, if it could 
be organized ; and if the men in town would not 
stand by it, that they would conduct it them- 
selves. I found a man, and I hope a good man, 
who promised to act as superintendent. The 
school was organized last Sabbath, if it succeed 
I shall be rejoiced, and have little fear of any 
other of my schools. All such places the Sunday- 
school missionary looks up, and if possible plants 
in them a Sunday-school. 


On1o.—In reviewing my labors for the past 
few months, I can but feel that to some extent 
at least, God has owned and blessed my efforts 
iu this good Sunday-school cause. 

In some places near here, there has been great 
good accomplishsd in the temperance cause 
through the instrumentality of the Sunday-school. 
Allow me to give you a little temperance inci- 
dent: 

A father who frequently went home so drunk 
that he would abuse his family, and cruelly beat 
his wife and children, was led to break off his 
evil habits, and solemnly pledge himself to taste 
no more the poisonous drink. When the glad 
news reached his family, the wife and mother 
turned away to pour out her tears of joy alone 
with her God, and the children ran about in 
their wild joy, shouting and leaping. One little 
fellow, who caught the spirit of the scene, and 
had clapped his hands till he was tired, thought 
he would make a speech; said he: “I wish all the 
whiskey in the world was in one big jug; then I 
would kick it over, and let it all run out.” 

Kentvcxy.—In this section of the eountry, 
ignorance prevails to an alarming extent. I 
asked a boy about nine years old, if he knew who 
Jesus Christ was: said he, “No, never heard 
ef him before.” This may sound very strange 
to you, but I tell you there are a great many just 
such boys and girls, about here. I asked this 
same boy, if he had heard anything about heaven 
or hell. Said he, “ Uncle Joe told me if I cussed, 
I'd go to hell, where it’s mighty hot, and when 
people heller for water, they git hot brimstone 
throwed down their throats.” 

Now this is about all the boy knew of his 
future state of existence. There is no need of 
the missionary to go abroad to find heathen; 
we have them here in our own land. May the 
Lord send forth more laborers into this field. 

Wisconsix.—A Young Lady Wants Help.— 
At I——. Creek, away from all religious influ- 
ence, is a scheol of thirty scholars, just orga- 
nized, A young lady of fifteen is the superin- 
tendent. The people are so poor, that the trifling 





the supervision of Miss Mary Elliott, as its 





sum of $3 50 for the “Child’s Home Library,” 





Among other questions introduced was that of 


replenished ; must I deny her request, and leave 
her so young to labor alone in the woods? Then 
this neighborhood, is but one in a multitude, 
0, my heart aches to see such destitution, and 
hear such cries for help, when I have no means 
to relieve them. 





ADDRESS 


At the Noon Prayer-Meeting. 
(Reported for the Sunday-School Times.] 
Cincinnati Union Prayer-Meeting. 
THE REV. MR. GODDARD'S ADDRESS. 

HE Rey. Kingston Goddard, rector of Christ 
church, Cincinnati, is on a visit to this 

city, the scene of his former labors. He brought 
with him to the Philadelphia meeting the Chris- 
tian greetings of the breth of Cincinnati, 














die, I am ready to go, but I have a request: it is 
that you would pray for my husband”—he knelt 
at her bedside, and pray for my 
mother”—she sat at the foot of the bed convulsed 
in grief—“and pray for my relations in » distant 
town, now out of Christ!” ©, you may smagine, 
friends, what a prayer-meeting that was in that 
dying chamber! I brought the before my 
brethren in the Cincinnati meeting the next morn- 
ing. In precisely one month from that day I was 
enabled to stand up in the prayer-meeting and 
explain the mystery of that providence which had 
taken away that young mother; for I could relate PR Aah Dans 13%. Se 
with joy that her mother had been converted, and me bon 
also her husband, who had been to me the even- | AMERICA SUND 
ing before, and asked what he must do to be nN AY-SCHOOL UNION, 
saved, and that every member of the family bad | Saturday, July 14the 
been brought into the fold of the Master. A re- THE 1 ORIOLES) or, Musto im 
vival of religion had been commenced in the little Be ore sid on, 
town of Athens, which still continues and has} pho title indicates Cadbacter 
lume, and they are both Manca 
Saturday, July Tth. 








with the message, “Brethren pray without coas- 
ing.” Just at the close of the last meeting which 
he attended, a brother from the city of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, where a revival spirit has recently 
manifested itself, arose and begged him to carry 
a@ message also from that city. It was this: 
“ Stand up for Jesus, and never sit down.” 

In consideration of the great desire to hear 
from their brethren at Cineinnati, and to rejoice 
with them in the abounding work of the Lord 
through the instrumentality of the prayer-meet- 
ing, the usual time of three minutes was extend- 
ed, and Mr. Goddard made the following ad- 
dress : 

My Christian friends: Although considerably 
worn out with long continued labors, I cannot 
refuse the earnest desire you have expressed that 
I should stand up here to give you some account 
of what God is doing for us, especially through 
the union prayer ting of Cincinnati. It is 
held from 9 to 10 o’clock every morning, in the 
basement of Dr. Beecher’s church, which is 
always filled to overflowing. The meeting never 
had a firmer hold on the affections and confidence 
of the ministers and people of Cincinnati, than 
now. It is my intention to state in a few mo- 
ments why we regard it with so much affection, 
and why we so dearly prize it. 

In the first place, we have found it, as it were, 
a sort of spiritual exchange. In that great mart 
of commerce, those engaged in commercial pur- 
suits are in the habit of meeting at noon, to talk 
about the great concerns of their worldly busi- 
ness; and we find that an hour spent in prayer 
in the morning, answers that purpose with re- 
gard to the spiritual interests of Christ’s kingdom. 

And one great truth we have learned in this 
daily commingling : that whatever name we may 
be named by, and whatever sect we may belong 
to, still we are all servants of one Saviour, stand- 
ing up fer the great truths of the gospel with one 
hrart, and holding the grand doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, with hardly a shade of difference, and 
pursuing in the our various denominations, pre- 
cisely the same plan in bringing sinners to the 
knowledge of our precious Saviour. If you ask 
what that plan is, I would say it is embodied in 
the words so often sung by yourselves and by 
us in the hymn: 





“Just as I am, without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me; 
And that thou bidd’st me come to thee, 
0, Lamb of God, I come!” 


There is not a pulpit in Cincinnati, ted 
with the Evangelical church, but preaches the 
gospel that is contained in these exquisite lines; 
and in these points, and especially in the tone of 
religious experience, we have found ourselves to 
be but one. 

Again, another fact that has endeared us to 
this meeting, and made it interesting and valu- 
able to us, is the information that is brought to 
bear upon our minds from different parts of the 
vineyard of the Lord. Almost every morning 
there are representatives present from the vil- 
lages and towns of the great west. Our western 
people are a travelling people, and each morning 
we have some prominent merchant or clergyman 
from a distant city, to tell us what God is doing 
in their community. Not very long ago, we 
were talking about the possibility of the rescue of 
even the most fallen and degraded, when a minis- 
ter of the gospel from a distant city related this 
fact : 

There was a man in his congregation of more 
than threescore and ten, who had been a con- 
firmed drunkard for many years. His case had 
been presented to the union prayer. meeting held 
in that town, and as the result of prayer, that old 
man was converted; and now, said the clergy- 
man, from the time of his conversion, which took 
place six months ago until the present, I have 
not had in my church, a man more devoted to 
the service of Christ, or a more consistent Chris- 
tian than is that reformed drunkard. From that 
time we seemed to be casting our eyes about the 
city to find drunkards, that we might pray for 
them ; and instance after instance is recorded in 
the history of that meeting, of the rescue of those 
who heretofore have been supposed to be given 
up to an incurable vice. 





Another fact was stated one day by a clergy- 
man which awakened the deepest interest. A 


filled the churches there with worshipers, and we 
"ie EATER a a 


believe has made a people there for the living 
God. 
About three weeks ago, as I entered the meet- 
ing, a lady met me, who asked me to present a Z 
petition in behalf of her sons in a distant city, | ,,Tere ioe voloe in all the works of the 
who were out of Christ. I didso. Most earnest many profitable 
prayers were offered for them. Within one week, | 2f° which were suggested by ssenes in Mr. 
as I was walking to my office, I was met in the 
street by a messenger, who put a letter in my Saturday, June 30th, 
hand with a bunch of flowers. It was from this | © MARY'S THREE HO 1 
lady, who on her return home was filled with de- eriiene. = 
light and astonishment, as she expressed herself} A pleasant and instructive , setting forth to the 
in her note, to find that every son for whom we childfen several importané 
had prayed, had either been converted or was 
then seeking the Saviour. Her heart was over- 
flowing with gratitude for what God had done for 
her in answer to the prayers of his people, and 
she wanted me to express her feelings to the 
meeting, and exhort them to continue in their 
work and labor of love. 
I might go on to relate inst after inst: 
of men rising in the meeting, telling us what the 
Lord has done for them, and I might give you 
evidence after evidence as it accumulates upon us, ale pM neers atampt to divest Me mints of 





wrong reepecting death and the 
of the power of prayer, showing that we had used | unseen world to ‘hich Wt Introdusee us. 
the lever that moves the arm of the Almighty. Saturday, June 9th, 


And should we not love this meeting? Should we| 7 PL PROGRESS, from, 

not cherish it? 0, should we not determine, as world to that which to come. the 
we have determined in the language of the motto 
placed above your president’s head, that “This}| 75 cts 
meeting is a permanent institution?” 0, never 
may it cease so long as God is a prayer hearing 
God, and a lost soul is around us for whom we 
should pray ! 

Another reasen why we love this meeting is be- 
cause we, as ministers of God, find we are 
strengthened by it. I know there are clergymen 
who have always entertained a fear of the infiu- not allewing the 
ences ef this union ting. Imprudent miads} — 
have sometimes thrown out thoughts that have | PALISSY, UEN POTTER. A True 
reflected hardly upon the clergy. But I tell you = VBcio, clot Huatretel ” 
how I have felt under such circumstances, breth- 
ren. I have felt so humbled, and that I have so 
much deserved these rebukes, that the only influ- 
ence they had upon me has been to drive me to 
my closet. Yet with all these, the ministers of 
God generally, in our city, cherish and love the 
meeting, because they feel strengthened by it— 
they feel that they can preach better for it. We 
are prayed for on Saturdays and on Mondays, 
and we send our converts who have been given to 
us under our ministry, to the prayer-meeting as 
the first and choicest instrumentality we can use 
to clinch the nail that has been driven by the 
h of the tuary, and to carry on the 
good work which we have incited the soul to com- 
mence through our pulpit ministrations on the 
Lord’s day. 

We love it, too, because from it have emanated, 
and do emanate, such wonderful enterprises for 
good. Since it has been established, great revolu- 
tions have taken place inourcity. Now we stand ie W. 
at the street corners, and on the wharves, and in 
the by-waye, and preach Christ, on the Sabbath. | the work consider ‘the Word of Life’ held forth to coum- 
We have, too, a colporteur who, himself released 
from the blinding errors of Romanism, is now 
eminently successful in leading others from its 
superstitions. None dare harm him in his work ; 
and he is permitted wonderful access to the very 
heart of the Roman Catholic community. We 
have schools for the ragged, tent preaching, and 
other vast enterprises for doing good both in the 
city and out of it, which have all started in the 
prayer-meeting. Some brother mentions an 
anxiety that has borne upon his mind, and press- 
ed heavily upon his heart, and the brethren take 
it up at once in sympathy and co-operation. A 
public meeting is called at once, the attendance is 
large, and the new plan is launched forth by the 
power of prayer, and wafted on by the breezes of 
prayer to success; for, thank God, every such en- 
terprise so far, by his blessing, been fal to 
the accomplishment of great, incalculable good. 
O, if that meeting were to be destroyed, how 
many of these sources of good would be cut off! 
The spring-tide of these holy influences would at 
onee be dried up! | Dig pty merge be mw ye T= EL 

And lastly, we love the union prayer-meeting 
because it teaches us to love one another. There 
was atime in our city, as in almost every other 
large city, and thoughout the country, when the 
pulpits were not only divided, the one against the 
other, but attacks from one pulpit were made 
upon those preaching in another. It is no longer 
sonow. The spirit of unity and love prevails 
throughout the city. The brethren there are one, 
And althongh we feel that we belong to different 
d inations; and here I would remark that 
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union prayer-meeting had been established in a 
town where irreligion had prevailed for many 
years. The enemies of Christ scoffed at it, and 
heaped the greatest obstacles in the way of its 
success and continuance. At last the bitterest 
of them met together, and determined to petition 
for its discontinuance as a nuisance, alleging that 
the singing, and shouting, and praying, dis- 
turbed the peace-loving families in the neighbor- 
hood! A committee went through the village, 
and presented their petition to many who like 
themselves hated Christ and his service, and his 
people, and whom they knew to be favorable to 
their design. Among others they called on a 
Jew, and handed him the paper. When he had 
read it, he said, “I cannot sign that.” They 
were astonished, and inquired the reason of his 
refusal. “Why,” he replied, “your people are 
Christians; they believe that their Messias has 
come. Did I believe that my Messias had 
come, nothing could hold me, but I would 
shout so loud that everybody in town could hear 
me!” 

These and similar facts for the encouragement 
and instruction of God’s people are constantly 
coming to our notice, and they make these meet- 
ings of great attraction and value. But we are, 
more than all, convinced that the chief value 
which they have, springs from the fact that they 
are the instrumentality used by the wisdom of 
almighty God for the bringing on of the “latter 
day glory” upon the church. A fact will show 
their important influence in this direction: 

Some time ago, now about three months, I was 
sent for after preaching, to attend a lady who 
was dying. I went to her bedside, and found 
a young mother then in the agonies of death. Her 
babe was sleeping at her side. She had been mar- 
ried but ten months, and though dissase had put 
his withering finger on her frame, and had claimed 
her as his victim, she was not acquainted with 
her great peril—was not aware of her condition. 
It became my painful duty to reveal to her the 
fact that her hours were numbered, and that she 
would soon be in the presence of her Saviour. 
After I had offered prayer that God might bless 
and soothe and comfort her jn the trying hour, 
she turned to me and said, “ Though it is hard to 





this union spirit does not destroy our deep devo- oa 18mo. 
tion to our own denomination, but I think it If 
the rather increases our fidelity and devotion to 
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over all; and we often find ourselves at the close 
of the meeting, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, and Baptist ministers arm in arm, 
talking together, and conferring about the great 
interests of the kingdom of our common Christ. 
We are drawn together by Jesus, our dear Sa- 
viour; and having got somewhat of his likeness ra 
stamped upon us, we love to see it in the face 
and souls of one another, Thus we have learned 
to love this meeting, because we love Christ. If 
we love Christ, we must love his people. 

As I stood the other day on the great banks 
which lie about the Falls of Niagara, and gazed 
upon the scene, it struck me that these rushing 
waters were an apt symbol of the great popula- 
tions of our large cities that are rushing down to BOSTON, 141 WasHIncron Srnuer. 
eternal death. 0 ‘that ceaseless, mighty flow 
always rushing onward! What a vast mass of R 0 S A: 
waters falling over the precipice, and apparently j 


lost! But then I thought they were not all lost. OR, THE PARISIAN GIRL. 
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Some were caught up in spray, and as they arose 
toward heaven, God painted upon them the bow 
of his covenant mercy. So, I thought, upon this 
rushing flood of population might be seen the 
people of the living God ; in separate drops, it is 
true, but all united as God throws upon them the 
light of his own glory and love; and though it 
comes not back on the world with that glory which 
we shall behold when Jesus shall be the light of his 
kingdom, yet it comes back in blended colors to 
bless the world—each color distinct, yet all so 
blended together that we cannot tell where the 
blue of Presbyterianism begins, or the orange of 
Episcopacy ends—one bow, painted by one sun, 
proclaiming one salvation; and speaking of mercy 
and rescue to all in the rushing waters! 
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her ragged 
asked, 
my child?” 


in the street, and I 
aps, you would sing something 
to me. Il you, please ?” 

“Yes, ryryors Ae em Abs a eer 

“ what wou ju like ?” 
sates Poe kpow, aaaeel yee know,” said 
the child. 

But Nellie Grant did not know, and never 
‘in her life was she so puzzled to decide what 
to play. She turned over her music in great 

ty, but could find nothing suited to 
forlorn little child. So she laid it aside, 
a few chords, began to sing the 
tune the girl had listened to in the street. 
‘The words were those of that sublime hymn, 
Rock of cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 
Nellie sang the verses with ny ney emer 
ion, and in listening to her the 
forgot the brightness about, and her own dark 
poverty; the color came to her pale cheek, 
and she remained perfectly motionless, with 
her head wees bent forward. 

“Do you like that hymn?” asked Nellie, 

when she had finished. 

“QO! very much,” answered the child, and 
a little sigh came from her full heart. 

“ Now,” said Nellie, “ will you tell me what 
your name is, and where you live?” 

“My name is Hannah Bailey,” was the an- 
wer; ‘and I live with father in a little house 
by the bridge.” 

“ And your mother?” said Nellie, inquir- 
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“ Mother died four years ago,” replied the 


1, gently. 
onthe takes care of you?” asked Nellie. 
“ Have you any brothers or sisters?” 

“No,” answered Hannah, “I take care of 
myself; I’m eleven years old.” 

“Do you go to church, or to Sunday- 
school ? 


“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Would you like to go?” persisted Nellie. 

“T don’t know as I shouid,” said the girl, 
indifferently. 

“ ” said Nellie, after a pause, “ do 
you like to hear me sing ?” 

“0! , indeed, yes, indeed,” was the 


reply. 
“Well,” said Nellie, “if you will go to Sun- 
day-school, I += sing to you every week, if 
» 


will come here. 

“Tl go,” said the child, decidedly; and 
shen her voice dropped, and she added, “ per- 

father won’t let me; he won't, unless 

's sober; and I havn't got any clothes.” 

“Tf your father will let you,” said Nellie, 
“and you will promise to go, you shall have 
some clothes,” 

The child ae red he= J as it was 
getting dark, she hasten ome. Nellie 
watched her as she ran down the walk, and 
heard her repeating to herself all of those 
beautiful words that she could remember, 
“Rock of ages, rock for me.” 

Before the next Sabbath, some ladies inter- 
ested by Nellie, visited Hannah’s home. It 
was a wretched hovel, to which heat and 
cold, storm and sunshine, were freely admit- 
ted by the broken doors and windows, and 
was almost entirely destitute of furniture. 
No one could doubt that little Hannah had 
often suffered from cold, and was pinched 
by hunger. A rel t consent was obtain- 
ed from her father for her to attend church, 
and clothes were provided. The next Sab- 
bath the child was at church, and the follow- 
ing Tuesday she came to hear Nellie sing. 

© summer passed by, and the mellow 
autumn came and went. Little Hannah had 
been quite regular in her attendance at the 
Sunday-school, never absent unless detained 
by her father. At first it was very hard to 
interest this neglected child in religious 
truths; whatshe was taught she so quickly for- 
got; but as she was really bright, before long 
she began to improve. She never forgot to go 
‘to hear Nellie sing, and Nellie was always plea- 
sant and ready to gratify her. In return for 
‘her kindness, the child lavished on her all 
the affection of her strong nature. No mat 
ter what else Nellie sang to please her, each 
‘time before leaving, Hannah would say, 
“Now, please sing ‘Rock for me.’” 

It is mot necessary to pursue the history 
of Hannah Bailey. My story has missed its 
‘aim, if it has not already taught an impor- 
‘tant lesson. Those who possess personal ad- 
vantages or accomplishments of any kind, 
‘never taste so sweet a pleasure in their exer- 
cise, as when employing them in gently win- 
peo Ly young, the ignorant, the neglected, 
or the vicious to the ways of godliness. R. 








For the Sunday-School Times. 


Parting Words With My Sabbath-Class. 


HO has not treasured up within the 
heart some parting words of friend or 
kindred? Who does not sometimes linger 
over memories ef gentle tones and loving 
words, that come not again to us, except in 
‘echoes from the music of the past? And 
who knows not the truth ef that sweet song, 
“Kind words can never die?” 
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of my hand.” Let every 
one of us daily take 's word to be “a 
lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our 


” At morning and at night, lowly 
eeling at the throne of “ our Father,” ask 
and receive his blessing. a in = our 
da; happily away, and joys that we 
oo not of before be om. Our path will 
lead by “ pastures and still waters,” and 
ail our life will be brighter, because the light 
of God’s countenance shall rest upon us, and 
dispel the clouds and shadows that surround 
our way. Oh! who would turn away from 
such joys as these? Let it not be one of us; 
but rather let each one say, “Oh! God, 
thou art my God; early will I seek thee.” 
these parting words tell more of joy than 
sadness, and when earthly partings all are 


past, 
May we stand, 
Sor the en of as in heaven, 
A happy ban 
* E. T. W. 


New York, July 1860. . 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 


HAMILTONVILLE. 


ANY and beactiful are the churches, 
and church improvements or the west 

bank of the gently flowing Schuylkill. A 
stranger walking through our pleasantly 
shaded avenues could not but remark the 
many towers and bulwarks the people of 
God have erected, or are now erecting in this 
beautiful place. And now for the benefit of the 
readers of that invaluable paper, The Times, 
I will give a very brief description of a few 
of the edifices set apart for the worship of the 


Lord. 

The Berean Baptist church, on Chest- 
nut above Fortieth, is just finished, and a 
fine structure it is, of brown stone with a 
‘stately spire of cast iron. A sweet-toned 
bell (which can be heard at the distance of 
seven miles) rings forth the sound, “come 
let us worship.” 

The congregation worshiping in the First 
Baptist church, having found their church too 
small for their rapidly increasing flock, are 
putting up a splendid brown stone edifice, 
with a neat chapel in the rear. It is finely 
located at the S. E. corner of Chestnut and 
Thirty-sixth streets. 

The “church of the Saviour” is on Thirty- 
eight above Chestnut street. This edifice is 
of brown stone, in the Norman-gothic style, 
with a finely proportioned tower and spire. 
The windows are of enameled and stained 
glass, which throws a very pleasant light 
upon the furnishings, which are rich and 
beautiful. There is also a superb organ. 

Asbury Methodist Episcopal church is 
finely situated on a half square of ground at 
the corner of Ohestnut and Thirty-third 
streets. The interior of this neat edifice has 
been lately renovated and greatiy improved. 
A flourishing congregation worships in this 
sanctuary. A portion of the membership of 
this church have formed a new church in 
the western of our village, under the 
name of “Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” They have secured a plot of ground 
on Fortieth street above Walnut, where they 
have erected a “Plank church,” in which 
they will “sing his praises,” until their funds 
shall warrant their building a more substan- 
tial and commodious edifice. The sym- 
pathies of our sister denominations are with 
them. A young lady connected with the 
Protestant Episcopal church on Thirty-eighth 
street, has collected over one hundred dollars 
for this noble object. Others are doing what 
they can. May the Lord prosper the work. 

The Walnut street Presbyterian (N. 8S.) 
church, are finishing a noble structure of 
brown stone with towers and spire. It has a 
very wide and imposing front. The chapel 
and school rooms are in the rear of the main 
edifice. 

One of the oldest churches in West Phila- 
delphia, is St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal, 
on Locust street below Fortieth.. It is built 
of stone, with a tower in the rear, surmounted 
with an excellent bell. 

A new church has been erected on Powel- 
ton avenue below Thirty-ninth street. It is 
of grey stone with a belfry on the front. The 
denomination Old School Presbyterian. 

Space will not permit me to give a de- 
tailed account of the Mantua Presbyterian 
= 8.) church on Bridge street; the Metho- 

ist Episcopal church on Thirty-sixth street ; 
the venerable St. Andrews, corner of Thirty- 
seventh and Sycamore; Trinity church, 
Forty-second street, or the two churches for 
the colored population, one of the Baptist, 
and the other, of the Methodist teat 
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For the Sunday-School Times. 
I Never Thought of That. 


HERE is a boarding-school for boys, in a 
beautiful village near the city of New 
York. The scholars have kind teachers and 
beautiful play-grounds. Each boy has a nice 
room all to himself. There are little pictures 
and shelves loaded with books hanging on the 
walls of every room. Each chamber has its neat 
bed and carpet, chairs and table. Besides this, 
the scholars, most of whom are the children of 
wealthy parents, have added all sorts of com- 
forts and ornaments, to make the apartments 
agreeable if any of them are sick. The matron 
who is one of the kindest women in the world, 
does all sho oan to get them well. She cooks 
for them herself, so as to tempt them to eat, 
and sits by their bed-side, and reads to them. 
She does all that she could do, even if she were 
the mother of the boys. 
I need scarcely tell you that almost everybody 
in that house is very happy. ‘The servants sing 
while they work, andif you were to see the happy 
faces, and hear the merry shouts of the boys, 
when they are playing ball, or any of their 
pleasant games, you would say, “ What a nice 
thing it would be to live with and be one of 
them.” Perhaps some poor children might even 
envy them, and be almost inclined to say, “ Why 
does not the great God give my father more 
money, so that I could go to that school.” No 
wonder you think them well off. They ought to 
be happy, they have everything to make them so. 
And yet strange to say, some of them sometimes 
get what they call “ the blues.” Instead of think- 
ing of all their good things, some of them think 
how many children get as much as they do, and 
do not have to go to school, and have no lessons 
tolearn. Others are sometimes unhappy, and if 
you were to ask them what makes them sad, they 














might ‘try all day and would not be able te tell 








you. Or, if they did manage to make up a 
doleful story about something that did not suit 
them; you would very likely—when you saw 
what a trifle it was—laugh at them, and wonder 
how they could be so stupid as to let it make 
them unhappy. Let me give you an example. 

One of the boys who live at that boarding- 
sehool is rather fat, and his companions call him 
“Fatty.” Now Fatty is a good-looking boy, 
and as the man says who brings bundles to the 
school for him, “he is as healthy as a fresh egg.” 
His parents are rich, and they send him every- 
thing they can think of to make him happy, but 
poor fellow, because God has been so good to 
him, as not to send him any trouble, he tries to 
invent some new trouble every day, and then he 
dwells upon it till he is perfectly miserable. 

One morning Fatty came down stairs pre- 
senting a most doleful appearance. His eyes 
were red and swollen, his head hung down, and 
he looked as sad as little Nelly, when she found 
her pet canary lying dead on the bottom of the 
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ECome here, my little fellow,” said his teacher 
kindly, “what new trouble have you found to- 
day ; let me know all about it, and I will tell you 
h ow to get rid of it.” 

“Please sir,” said Fatty, “I haven’t been 
asleep all night; I’ve been rolling about the bed 
from side to side, till the breakfast bell rang, and 
then I had to get up without a wink of sleep.” 

“Why, what was the matter?” asked the 
teacher, “Were you sick? We must give you 
some medicine.” 

“Oh, no sir,” he replied, “I don’t want any 
medicine, “but I couldn’t get a wink of sleep, 
sir, and I’m so tired.” 

“Tf you were not sick, why did you not sleep? 
Had you clothes enough? Were you cold?” 

“No, sir, not that, I was warmer than I wanted 
te be.” 

“ Well, do tell me, why you could not sleep ?” 

“ Because,” answered “Fatty,” “there was a 
marble in the bed.” 

“What had that to do with your keeping 
awake ?” 

“Why, sir, when I got into the bed it was 
there, and then it got underneath me. I went to 
the other side of the bed and it came after me, 
and got under me again. Then I moved, and 
the marble moved too, and the more I moved, the 
more it moved, so I couldn’t get away from it; 
it kept getting under me, and kept me awake 
all night.” 

“But why did you not throw it out?” asked 
the teacher, who could scarcely keep from laugh- 
ing aloud. 

“Oh,” said Fatty with a look of astonishment, 
“T didn’t think of that; it would have been a 
good plan, but I didn’t think of that.” 

You will no deubt laugh at Fatty for being so 
dull, and yet the world contains a great many 
people of all ages who are just as stupid as 
Fatty. Perhaps some of my readers are a little 
like him. Do you not know that most of the 
little troubles which make us unhappy, we might 
get rid of just as easily as the boy might have 
got ridofthe marble? Very often, after we have 
been vexed for a long time with some little 
petty trouble, we find that we could have easily 
avoided it, and then we say in the words of the 
boy, “oh, I didn’t think of that.” 

There are many people who are troubling 
themselves about what they are going to do, or 
what will become of them in years to come, 
and when any one says to them, “Do your 
duty for to-day, and let the morrow take care of 
itself, yeu will only make yourself miserable by 
bearing burdens before they come.” They are 
inclined to say, “True, but I don’t think of 
that.” 

Most of our troubles are very light, and many 
are not worth mentioning. We are often like 
the boys of that boarding-school; God has plaeed 
us in the world, and given us all that a kind 
Father could bestow, but we, instead of being 
grateful, find fault with his dealings, and be- 
cause he has only given us a few troubles, we 
try to invent more, 

Sometimes we rush into trouble when we might 
just as well keep out of it, and then we blame 
our heavenly Father. 

We are like the man who went to a celebrated 
physician, because he fancied there was seme- 
thing the matter with his arm. 

“Doctor,” said he, “whenever I hold wy arm 
up so,” raising his arm to show the physician, 
“T have a dreadful pain in it.” 

“ And is there no pain in it,” asked the doctor, 
“except when you hold it up so?” 

“No,” replied the patient. 

“Then, why in the world,” asked the doctor, 
“do you hold it up so?” 

And we might often ask a similar question, 
why will people do that which they know will 
make them miserable, when they could just as 
well leave it undone? Why will children some- 
times tell wicked lies, and become unhappy, 
when it would be more easy to tell the trath? 
Why will they disobey parents, when it would be 
much pleasanter to practice obedience? In one 
word, why will people sin, and become wretched 
in this world and the next, when they might just 
as well ask God to give them new hearts, and 
live holy and happy lives? Alas, I am afraid 
that the reason generally is they do not think of 
that. FAaLxner. 


Ministers and Churches. 


ARNOLD.—The Kev. B. P. Arnold, of the Presbyterian 
depend to Wellingt 





church has removed frem I 





Mo. 

BacuMaN.—The Rey. Geo. 0. Bachman has been called 
to the Episcopal parish at Howell, Mich. He will also 
have charge of the parish at Hambargh. 

Bentox.—The Rev. J. A. Benton, of California, former- 
ly of south Malden, Mass., has arrived in New York. 
He left the Pacific coast a year ago, and has since visited 
China, Japan. Egypt, and the Holy Land, and travelled 
considerably in Europe. 

Borpwel..—The Rev. D. N. Bordwell has resigned the 
pastorate of the Congregational church at Le Claire, 
Iowa, and accepted a call to the Congregational church 
at Lansing. Iowa. 

CameRnon.—The Rev. James Cameron has lately com- 
menced as a stated -upply in the counties of Schuyler 
and Adair, Missouri. He is the only 0. 8. Presbyterian 
minister in either county. 

CHaLuss—The Rev. J. M. Challiss, former pastor of 
the Cohansey church, has moved to Bridgeton, Camber- 
land county, ; 

Curtwoop.—The Rev. Hobart Chetwood has accepted 
the call to the rectorship of a new parish, to be erected 
within the jurisdiction of the Rev. Dr. Brown’s parish 
of St. George’s, Newburg, N. Y. 

Cressy.—The Rev. E. W. Cressy has removed from 
Mazeppa to Pine Island, Goodhue county, Minnesota, to 
labor among the Baptist churches. 

Dwieat.—The Rev. Edward 8. Dwight, pastor of the 
First Congregational church in Amherst, Mass., in con- 
sequence of the continued feeble health of his wife, has 
resigned his charge, to take effect after the first Sabbath 
in September. 

Epes —The Rev. Henry F. Edes has resigned the pas- 
torship of the Eastport (Me.) First Congregational So- 
ciety. 

Forp.—The Rev. L. C. Ford has become connected 
with the business department of the €. C. Herald, of 
Cincinnati. 

Freeman.—The Rev. D. Kerr Freeman has taken charge 
of the Presbyterian church at Centreville, La. 

Haven.—Dr. Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald, is report- 
end to be elected to the Presidency of the Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, IL, in the room of Dr. BR. 8. Fos 
ter, resigned. 

Hawts —The Rev. Edward Hawes, of Waterville, Me, 
has declined a call from the Prospect street Congrega- 
tional church, in Cambridge, Mass. 

Hayes.—The Rev. H. H. Hayes has been called from 
Rock Island, LIL, to the Congregational church in Ben- 
tonsport, Van Buren county, Lowa. 

Hoveaton.—-The Rev. Daniel O. Houghton, D. D.. one 
of the editors of the American Presbyterian, of Philadel- 

hia, died early on Monday murniag, the 9th of July. 
is loss is deeply felt in the editorial corps of the city. 

Jacons.—The Rev. Ferdinand Jacobs, of the 
Presbyterian church of Charl » has pted # call 
to labor as pastor over the Fairview Presbyterian charch 
in Alabama. 

LovaHeaD.—The Rev. 8. D. Loughead has ted a 
call from the Presbyterian churches at Montgomery City 
and High Hill, Montgomery county, Mo, 

MaaiLl.—The Rev. M. Magill, of Covington, Ky. re- 
cently ordained to the priesthood of the Episovpal church, 
has accepted the rectorshship of the Church of the Atone- 
ment. on the corner of Richmond and Cutter streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Muies—The Rev. George Miller has taken charge 
of the Presbyterian church in Pleasant Hill, Cass county, 
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supplyi»g Mr. Spurgeon's pulpit,) and entered upon hi 
ministrat as 
church in Brooklyn.— . 

ToN.—The Rev. James was ordained to the 


meeting 
Greene, N. Y., 


'ALMER.—Mr. Charles R. Palmer is to be ordained over 
the Tabernacle church in Salem, Mass., on the last Wed- 


nesday in Ai 
Parsz.—The Rev. A. G ores, a 
the Dan Seminary, has accepted an in- 
vitation to supply the Presbyterian in 
or Kentuck 


torship of St. Paul’s 
entered upon the duties of the office. 

Prexce.—The Rev. 8. E. Pierce has resigned his pastoral 
charge of the Baptist church in Gloucester, Mass., on 
account of impaired health. 


Rezp.—The Rev. N. A. 

care of the Baptist church at Middletown, N. Y., and ac- 
a call to the Market street Baptist church, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Ror.—The Rey. Dr. 8. W. Roe waa installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Jamestown, N. Y., by the 
Presbytery of Buffalo, on Tuesday evening, the 10th of 
July. 

Scuwartz.—The Rev. F, C, Schwartz, late of Indepen- 
dence, Iowa, has accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
church of Gorham, Galena, Ill., and has removed thither. 

ScuppeR.—The Rey. Joseph Scudder and wife, arrived 
at New York, on Wednesday. 11th of July, in the steamer 
a udder of his b 


« Mr. Se r ith as improved 
by his sojourn in England, but he is 1a, feeble. 

SHerparp.—The Rev. Mr. Shepard, of Wasioja, has taken 
charge as pastor of the new Baptist church just organized 
at Rice Lake, Dodge county, Minnesota. 

Surtra—The Rev. W. A. Smith, of Orford, N. H., has 
resigned his pastoral charge of the Congregational church, 
on account of continued ill health. 

Swormstept.—The Rev. Leroy Swormstedt, who has 
acted as principal agent of the Methodist Book Concern 
of the West, for a quarter of a century, has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

TorRzy.—On the llth of July, the Rev. David Torrey, 
late of Delhi, N. Y., was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vintue.—The Rev. Andrew Virtue has accepted a call 
= Apple Creek Presbyterian church, Wayne county, 


10. 
Waitt.—The Rev. Samuel J. White, now of Cannons- 
ville, Delaware county, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church of Gilbertsville, Otsego county, 


N.Y. 

Wooppuny.—The Rev. Isaac Woodbury, formerly of 
Upper Alton, Iil., and more recently of Leominster, Mass. 
has accepted the invitation of the Baptist church in Stat 
ford, Conn., and entered upon his labors. 

Work.—The post office address of the Rev. P. Work, of 


the Baptist church, is changed from Omro to Ripon, Fond 
du Lac county, Wis. 





Tue new Reformed Presbyterian church, on the site of 
that destroyed by the great fire, Fulton street, between 
Clinton and Jefferson streets, Ch was dedicated re- 
cently. It is of yellow brick, 70 by 56 feet, two stories 
high, in the Norman style cf architecture, with old Eng- 
lith square spire and weather vane 109 feet from spire to 
the street. The basement, which is twelve feet high, 
is divided into chapel, study, infant class rooms and par- 
lor, all opening into a spacious Sabbath-school room, and 

ther capable of accommodating 400 scholars. The 
audience chamber is the full size of the house, and is 
seated for 600. The gallery will seat 120. The building 
cost $7,690. ~ 

Tue corner-stone of the new Evangelical Lutheran 
church, corner of Sixth avenue and Fifteenth street, New 
York city, was laid on the 9th of July, with — 
ceremonies. The building is to be eighty feet long and 
fifty feet wide. It will have two les, and will front 
on Sixth avenue. It will be built of Nova Sootia stone, 
and promises to be a very handsome structure. 

Tus old Congregational meeting-house in Saco, Me., 
whose lofty steeple was a landmark in all that vicinity, 
was destroyed by fire on a recent Sabbath morn- 
ing It was erected in 1793, at a cost of $18,000, and was 
for a long period regarded as the largest and most elegant 
church edifice in the State. There was no insurance. 

AN ecclesiastical counsel convened on the 17th of June 
at Cambridge, Isanti county, Minnesota, for the purpose 
of recognizing the Baptist church. It isa fine church 
of 14 members, all natives of Sweden, and located in a 
Baptist Swede settlement. 

HE Baptist church recently organized in Rice Lake, 
Sy county, Minnesota, was publicly recognized on 
the Ist of July, with appropriate services. Itisa church 
of 13 members. 

An incendiary attempted to destroy the Park Presby- 
terian church of Troy, N. Y.,on the 13th of July. The 
building was fired, but the flames were extinguished 

fore much dam was sustained. No cause is as 


be 
- tor the attempt. 

‘ne Jane street Methodist Episcopal church, which 
for some weeks has been closed for repairs, was re- 
opened for public worship on Sabbath, the 22d inst. 

Tue congregation of the West Chester (Pa.) —- 
terian church, have resolved to enlarge their church 
fice, by the addition of 25 feet to the The 
the extension will be $3,000. 

Tae lecture-room of a new Methodist church in War- 
ren street. near Court, Brooklyn, was dedicated on the 
24th of June. Bishop Janes officiated. 

Tae M. KE. church at Columbiana, Columbi: county, 
0., is to be dedicated to the worship of God on Saturday 
and Sabbath, August 4th and 5th, 1860. 

In Berrysburg, Dauphin county, Pa. a new Union 
church, Lutheran and Reformed, was dedicated on the 
13th of June. 

Tus new German Reformed church in Rahway, N. J., 
was dedicated on the Ist of June. 

Tx corner-stone of Memorial Church, corner of Town- 
send and Bolton streets, Baltimore, wae laid om the 13th 
bab with imposing ceremonies, It is called the Me- 
morial Church, in memory of the Rev Henry Van Dyke 
Johns, D. D., late rector of Emmanuel church, Balti- 
more. 





THE corner-stone of the new Methedist church at Co- 
lumbia, Lancaster county, Pa., was laid on Sabbath, the 
1st of July, with quite interesting ceremonies. A large 
number was in attendance. 

A New Baptist church of eighteen members was or- 
ganized and publicly recognized at Big Grove, Benton 
county, Iowa, on the 9th of June. 

Tax Second Baptist church of Augusta, Ga., was pub- 
licly recognized on the Ist of July. 

A Unirep Baptist church was organized on the 21st of 
June at Cerulean Springs, Trigg county, Ky. It consists 
of 23 members. 

A yew church, known as the Fairmount Baptist church, 
was ized at Newark, N. J., on the 27th of June. 

Tae Church of the Good Shepherd, situated in Fifty- 
fourth street and Third and Fourth avenues, New York 
city, was opened for the first time for divine service, on 
the 15th inst. It is not yet comple 











THE PAYMENT OF 
THIRTY DOLLARS 
CONSTITUTES THE DONOR, OR ANY INDIVIDUAL NAMED BY HM 


A LIFE MEMBER 


oF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL WNION. 


tl All Life Members are entitled te the 
** Sunday-Scheool Times,” free of charge. 


All moneys given to the Society are expended upon 
ita Missionary Work. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


This institution has been in successfal operation for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and its graduates are living 
in every part of the Union. 

It has a pleasant and healthy location, large and com- 
fortable buildings, and bi the best facilities for 
imparting a complete and thorough education with the 
comforts and safeguards of a pleasant home. 

Prof. Charles Grobe, the eminent composer, has charge 
of the music department, which he has conducted with 
great success for twenty years. 

Prof. Puulin, a native of France, and graduate of the 
University of Paris, has charge of the department of 
modern languages. He and his family reside in the Col- 
lege, and the pupils are trained to speak the Freneh lan- 
guage fluently. 

The annual session will begin on the 1st of September 
next. 

For catalogues address 

jy28 6t Rev. JOHN WILSON, A. M., President. 











"HE CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 

NARY, 1615 CHESTNUT Street, Philadelphia, Miss 
BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals, will re-open 
WEDNESDAY, September 12. 

An EXPERIENCED FRENCH TEACHER will reside 
in the family. Correspondence directed as above will re- 
ceive prompt attention. From September 1, the Princi- 
pals will attend p lly licati 





REFERENCES. 

Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia; Rev. W. T. 
Brantley, Philadelphia; John 8. Hart, LL. D., Philadel- 
phia; Rey. RK. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. W. W 
Everts, D. D., Chicago; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D. D., Jerse 
City; Rev. G@. W. Eaten, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥.; Hon. J. 
B. White, Nashville, Tenn.; Hon. 8. B. Woolworth, LL. D., 
Albany, N.Y. Hon. G. W. Bradford, M. D., Homer, N. Y; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D. D., New York City; Rev. John Leyburn, 
D. D., Philadelphia; Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Rox- 
borough, Pa., Kev. D. B. Cheney, San Francisco. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
PENNY QUESTION BOOK, 
FOR VERY 
LITTLE CHILDREN, 
TO HELP 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF INFANTS. 
16 PP., 320, 


This little manual is designed to embrace all the items 
of the Apostle’s creed, in language as simple and as nearly 
ecriptaral as possible. 

&@ It has secured the unqualified approbation of some 
of the most _ parents and teachers. 

&@- One hundred copies can be sent by mail for $1 20 


may be sent to th 
Reed has resigned the oral | werd 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, 

Not of Churches or Denominations; 
IT HAS TWO GRAND OBJECTS: 
eet i a Sunday-school wherever there is a desti- 
24.—To and circulate moral and religious publi- 


The my ey d the Book 
h in thelr operations 


ba (Siagean -Ghoubirtats are hayetegnang end dhe noua 


are 
SES Slicalies Besertenent vastains testi on bustanes 
and in addition is enabled irom its small 
Se of the Beoretariee of the Miswonary 
Society does not make sufficient 
lications to create a revenue for its 


i 


it on its pub- 
work. 
They 


of the American Sunday-School Uston, 
1122 Chestnut 
Or they may be left at either of the 
All contributions go directly to the su 
sionaries on the field, and to the supply of 
with needfal books. Not 


of Mis- 

destitute 

ONE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTED TO THE 

» 18 EVER APPROPRIATED TO THE PUBLICATION OF 
BOOKS OR PERIODICALS. 





TO BE PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
LITTLE MAY; 


R, 
OF WHAT USE AM IP 


By tax Avurnor or “ Rosa’s CurtpHoop.” 





ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL OPEN 
her BOARDING AND DAY-SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls, at 1920 SPRUCE Street, Philadel- 
phia, the FIRST MONDAY in SEPTEMBER. Ci 
containing terms and other particulars, may be had on 
application, by letter or otherwise, at 1920 Spruce street. 
Mins Thropp refers also, by permission, to the following 
ladies and gentlemen : 
Mrs. John Markoe, Philadelphia; Mrs. Dr. Charles F. 
do.; Mrs. Coleman Fisher, Sr., do; Mrs. John P. 
Wetherill, Sr., do. Prof. John 8. Hart, LL. D5 Rev. 
Jos. H. Jones, D. D.; Prof. Geo. W. Norris, M. D.; Rev. 
H. A. Boardman, D. D.; Hon. Peter McCall; Rev. William 
P. Breed; Prof. Wm. Gibson, M. D.; Constant Gillou, 
Beq.; Hon. Mrs. Jonathan Roberts, Norristown, Pa; 
Miss Mary H. Gill, Newark, N. J; Hon. Judge Grier, U. 
8. Supreme Court; Hon. J Monroe, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Col. Robt. B Bolling, Faquier county, Va; Col. Geo. W. 
Bolling, Petersburg, Va. Mark Alexander, Jr., Mecklen- 
burg county, Va.; G. Rodman Fox, Esq., Norristown, Pa., 
Jos. J. Lewis, Esq., Westchester, Pa.; Col. A. C. Myers, 
U. 8. Army. jy21-5t 





R. HUNTINGTON’S ADDRESS, DELI- 
vered before the State Convention of Sabbath- 
School Teachers in Worcester, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Essay of Dr. Huntington, taken as a whole, is one 
ofthe most remarkable, as it is one of the most timely 
documents ever read before a like gathering of Christian 
men and Women. It is a production worthy alike of the 
occasion and the man, and should be carefully studied by 
every parentand Sunday-school Teacher in the land. The 
elaborate and thorough manner in which the question of 
child education in its broadest sense is discussed, and the 
awakening interest with which the subject is everywhere 
invested to intelligent and thinking minds, demands a 
wider diffasion of this Address than is ordinarily secured 
through the regular channels of trade. I, therefore, offer 
special ind ts to Superintendents to introduce it to 
all the Teachers in their school. 





The price of the work will be ‘ 25 ets. 
When 26 copies are sent to one address. : 2 
“« 8 “ or over, . “ 15 


In all cases a copy extra for the superintendent, and 
one for the pastor of the church. 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


jy12-2¢ No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


A NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


or 


HYMNS, 

DESIGNED POR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
AND 
PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE 
or 
Pastors and Superintendents. 

IN 
New York. 

Paica $10.00 per Hundred. 

The American Sunday-School Unien, 


1122 Cursryur Srreet, PmILADELPai. 
599 Broadway, New Youk. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW STORY BOOES 


CHILDREN. 


Series 1. 
Containing: 
Story of a Dewdrop. 
Heels and Toes too. 
The Little Flower Gatherer. 
Three Handfuls of Grain. 
James Ferguson; or, What Trying Will Do. 
The Rainy Day; or, Be Your Own Kate. 
Series 2. 
Between the Body and Soul. 
Bg our Scholars; or, the Parable of the Sower Ap- 





plied. 

Remorse. 

The Wonderfal Machine. 

The Fault Cured. 

Story of the Old Man and His Four Servants. 
Series 3. 

What the Wind Says. 

“Miss Why.” 

Turning Aside. 

orm A and the Caterpillar. 

Little Girl Who Made Excuses. 

Two Journeys. 


The Hard Lesson. 

Sarah Seymour’s Punishment ; 
Trifling with Truth. 

Meddlesome Frank. 

Little Things not to be Despised. 

George Ellis’ First Day at School. 

Mischief; or, Harry and Lozzie. 

Done up in packages of twelve books each, with a neat 
wrapper. Price 12 cents per package. 

Published and for sale by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

1122 Chestaut Street, Philadelphin. 
699 Broadway, New York. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


Series 4. 


or, the Danger of 





ST. LOUIS 


RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE, 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS TAKEN OHARGE OF THE DEPOSITORIES OF 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
AND 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


And has added a large stock of TazotoaicaL and other 
Reticrous Booxs. Ministers and others, it 
letter, may rely on having their orders promptly 
and on the very lowest terms. jogues gratis. Any 
blicati will be d to fill orders. Letters of 
inquiry will meet with immediate attention. A 
J. W. MoINTYRE, 
Theological, Sunday-School Bible, and Tract Depository, 
marl0-4m Ne. 9 Seuth Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

This ig the only depository of the American Sunda: 
School RSs New Eugland. The book trade, Sunday 
schools, and the public generally, supplied with all pu 
lications, including periodicals, on the same terme us at 
Philadelphia. x 














LIBRARIES. 
b 
tendents is invited to the large and varied enecmeeet tr 





narratives bearing on sacred truth. These beoks are 
written in pleasant style, for the = 
pony Sneed oe gan They are not novels, 
sas we i. ‘ 2 religious 
vi ie great 

PEt de tases aetect tn antes 

of the American 
schoo! can have. The ae sber is 1 ot coed by 


THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more 
two hundred and rd little books, in fii 
48 Lengo Ry eer Poe Bound : 
rocco, 8, and neatly put up in a box | 
and ealy $880 See the Libres"? baad 


The Village and Family Libraries, 


This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their re- 
spective departments of literature and science. PopuLar, 
in style; so that, instead of being limited to one class of 
the community, they may be acceptable generally. 
SorrPt' in the principles in which they are written. 
Portas.e, that they may serve as “hand-books” abroad 
and at home. Bach volume contains 152 pages, in a good, 
bold type, and oceasionally ILLusTRateD wits Enoray- 
rNgs. ey are done up in sets of 24 volumes each, uni- 
formly bound, with muslin backs, at $3 per set, or 1214 
cents each, under the title of— 
THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1, con- 

pene he monthly volumes published concurrently 
with London Religious Tract Society, 192 pages 
18mo; price $3. 


THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 2: 24 
volumes for $3. 


THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 3: 24 
volumes for $3. 


Five-Dollar Libraries. 


TH JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 1, containing 100 
books, bound in 75 volumes, from 52 to 162 pages 
18mo, with muslin backs and marbled-paper sides; 
each volume regularly bered, with 12 log 
of the same. Only $5. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2, 125 books in 75 vo- 
lumes 18mo. Only $5. 


Ten-DoHar Libraries, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY 
No. 1, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 252 
18mo, substantially Lngen with muslin backs 
marble-paper sides ; each volume regularly num- 
bered and ready for use, with 24 
same. Only $10. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 2, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 270 
18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs; 
each volume nye > | numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. ‘ 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 3, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 288 
Paget 18me, substantially bound, with muslin backs, 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANB FAMILY LIBRARY 
containing 100 volumes, none of which are em- 
braced in either of the other series. These books 
60 to 270 re and comprise some 
of our most recen$ illustrated and popular publica- 
tions. They are uniformly bound, with blue muslin 
backs and gilt letters and stamps, being the it 
and most attractive Sunday-school Library pu 
Only $10. 

Those who do not wish the trouble of selecting their 
Library books can have it judiciously done for them by 
<a their order and giving the quantity of books 
wanted. 


Send erders to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





catalogues of the 


aaa 








REMOVAL. 
NEW YORK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 

The New York Depository of the American Sunday- 
Se ee a se See oe. ee 
way, 

No. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

A fall assortment of Sunday-schoel Books always on 

hand, at the lowest prices. G. 8. SCOFIBLD, 





OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MUSIC FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND ANNIVERSARY HYMNS; a 
° 
The Child’s pee a, Music Book. 
No. 1 contains 60 Hymns and choice Tunes, 





perhundred, - - - - - = = $500 

~*~ 2 contains 18 Select Hymns and Tunes, per 
Le rae ain: 100 

No. 3 contains 18 choice Hymns and new Tunes, 
hundred, - - - - - - 100 

No 4 contains 17 choice Tunes and Hymns, per 
hundred, - - - - - - - 100 

Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, bound together in one volume, 
with paper covers, indexes, &c., per hundred, 8 00 

Do. do. bound with strong muslin backs, 
per hundred, - - - - ~ . - 12 60 


This Music Book contains most of the late and popular 
music for funday-Schools, such as “ Shining - 
“Just as I Am,” “ Beautiful City,” “Hastening Home,” 
“I have a Father in the Promised Land,” “ Little Child 
do you Love Jesus,” “I want to be an Angel,” “Sunday- 

ool Army,” &c.,&c. For sale by 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
American Sunday-School Union Depository, 
No. 599 


jol6-tf Broadway, New York. 





A YOUNG LADY, educated in New 
England, desires to make an ops as 
TBACHER IN A SEMINARY OR PRIVATE FAMILY, 
in or near the city of Philadelphia, about September 1. 
She to be a thorough teacher of the elementary 
and higher English branches, She has taught French, 
and Instrumental Music to beginners, and is prepared to 
ve instruction in various ornamental branches. The 
of reference given and required. hey ween in 
ry ta salary notlarge. Address Box 350 Philadelphia 
Post Office. 





ESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—THE 
attention of Pasters and Superintendents is in- 
vited to the extensive stock of Books for sale at the 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
91 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 
Embracing the publications of— 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCILOOL UNION, 
MASS. SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
REFORM TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY, 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, 
PRESBYTERIAN PUB. COMMITTEE. 
CARTER & BROS., THOS. NELSON & SON, RAN- 
DOLPH, HOYT, &c. 
Catalogues turnished free on application to 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
91 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





The Youth’s Sunday-School Gazette, 
A Monthly Paper, 
Printed on extra paper, and illustrated with namerous 
elegant Wood Engravings from original designs. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


10 Copies, per year, to one address, - - $1.00 
& Copies, per year, to one address, - = - 450 
100 Copies, per year, te one address, - 8.00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-paid. 
1 ear, tooneaddress,- - - $2.00 
50 pre oo ames to one address, - ° ; 6.00 

100 Copies, per year, to one address, - - 11.00 

Published by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut St. 
Payment invariably in advance. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 


A Weekly Paper fer Children, 
Filled with the choicest matter, and illustrated with 
numerous elegant wood engravings. 
The Banner may be had also MonTHLY, SEMI-MONTHLY, 
or THREE pave A econ, at the eption of the subsoriber. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


Three 
Semi- times @ we 
Monthly. Monthly. month. 
10 Copies, per year, 65 $180 $1.5 $2. 
30 Gebten bor yeast $275 465.58 «= $8.25 $11.00 
100 Copies, per year, $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage prepaid. 





Three 
Semi- timesa 7 
if ’ a) 00 $4.50 
i _— | ad | ames 3 | rH $12.75 gis 
100 Copies, per year, $6.00 $26.00 $24.00 


Published by the Am. & 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut St 





Payment invariably in advance. 








